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-A HOME ORCHARD FOR EVERY FARM HOME 








HE SOUTH asa whole does not raise enough fruit.. Especially is. this true in the Cotton 
Belt, where really good home orchards are all too rare. The trouble has been that we 
have not fully appreciated the value and importance of fruit asa part of our diet, and 

how it saves us grocery and doctor’s-bills; nor, even where the need for plenty of whole- 


some fruit has been understood, have we given our orchards the careful attention essen- 
tial to success. 


The Progressive Farmer believes in a home orchard for every farm home, and by an 
orchard we mean not merely a haphazard collection of trees, selected at random, and then left 
unpruned, unsprayed and untended, but a well laid out orchard of trees from a reputable 
grower, cared for in a manner that will insure the maximum returns. Some care is necessary 
in getting and keeping a good orchard, but the returns far outweigh the cost of the necessary 
attention. The main thing is to understand what is really necessary, and it seems to us that 
right here it is well to summarize the things vitally important in making the home orchard a 
success. 

1. First of all, is the matter of location. Good drainage and convenience to the home are 
points that must not be overlooked, for orchards cannot succeed on water-logged land, nor can 
they be most satisfactory and useful when too far removed from the farm home. 


2. Buy only from nurserymen of known reputation. There has been a great deal of fraud 


and misrepresentation in the business of 
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selling fruit trees, and lack of atten- 
tion to this important matter will mean 
regret later. Remember that any deal- 
er’s guarantee is worthless unless backed 
by strong moral and financial responsi- 
bility. 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
More Orchards and Better . . ..... 
Pruning Trees and Shrubbery . . . .. . 


Home Orchards for the Central and Northern 
Portions of the Cotton Belt . . .... 


How to Control Diseases and Insects in the 
Home Orchard .........-. 


Home Orchards for the Gulf Coast Country 
Reclaiming an Old Apple Orchard ... . 
How to Have Fruit Every Day in the Year 
The Cheapest Way to Sell Livestock 
Don’t Let High-priced Cotton Fool You 
When Fall Plowing Is Advisable . 
A Little Friendly Farm Gossip . 
Pool and Hold Your Cotton Seed 
How Spraying Pays . . 


3. Write your state agricultural col- 
lege in regard to the best varieties to 
plant. Remember that particular varieties 
fit particular local conditions, and it 
will be worth a great deal to you to 
know what is likely, to succeed. best 
in your section. With most fruits it 
is desirable that such varieties be 
planted that a succession can be main- 
tained from the beginning until the end 
of the season. A fine example of how 
this may be dune is found in Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s letter on page 9 of this is- 
sue. 
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4. Make a map or plan of vour 
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orchard before setting the trees. This 


plan should be sufficiently large for | 
you to indicate on it each tree and the | 
Doing this | 
will later be of much value in enab- || 
ling you to determine varieties and | 
their relative adaptability to your con- 


variety to which it belongs. 


ditions. 


5. Last but by no means least, prune, | 


spray and cultivate. This ‘‘More Fruit 


Special’’ is filled with information about | 


pruning, spraying and the general atten- | 
tion necessary to success in growing fruits, | 
but if you need any further information, | 


we will be glad to see that you get it. || 
Remember, first, last and always, that |) 


‘no spray means no pay;’’ but that an | 


orchard of well sprayed, well cared | 


for trees is usually the source of an 


abundant supply of fruit, as well as genu- | 


ine satisfaction. 
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b | WON HIGHEST | 
AWARD | 


AT 
SAN FRANCISCO | 
EXPOSITION 


HOOSIER, Empire, and Kentucky drills will 


produce grain crops of better quality than 
any other known method of planting. 
Why? Because, seed planted with a Hoosier, 
Empire, or Kentucky drill has these advantages: 
1, No expensive waste of seed. 
2. Every kernel planted at the right depth, fully covered. 
3. Every seed has the best possible chance for a strong start. On thousands of 2 stretch —puts in overtime 
. There is not so much danger from drought. f Bio Ben h b without extra pay, and never 
Each seed has sufficient ground to support it. | arms, Dig ben has Deen  potches up a job. 
The crop all ripens at the same time. the clock of all work— He’s husky, deep - voiced 
Growing conditions being most favorable, the grain will ringing up the people and strong. itis wall is claar— 
fill out fully. en ; who must get out early, his bold numerals show plain- 
8. Thecrop will be as heavy as weather conditions will permit. worn sins ss hy.in ‘the dim lich 
eat anil ; | and telling the right ‘Y i= the dim light. 
You will agree that these are advantages worth having. No : ig Siccntanttieiionaiete 
matter what grain crop you intend to plant, you will do the best timeofdaytothosewho _ , [fyourdealer pete nga cece = 
thing for yourself by owning a ‘Hoosier, Empire or Kentucky stay ‘round the house. = clow, La Salle, IMinois, will bring him 
drill, See the dealer who sells one of these lines. Write us and | Bic B ks 24h postpaid. $2.50 in the States—in 
we will send you a catalogue, and also for a copy of our interest- a 4 hours at — Canada, $3.00. 
ing booklet, ‘‘For Better Crops.’’ 
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SS 
: ‘ ° honesty in every stickof hickory and eve 
y Be J ' H vance ounce of metal. For more than a third of a century we have been special- 
ou The udge! No Money in Ad izing on buggies, surreys, carts and spring wagons. We make every part, 


Write For This Book Today! inspect every part, guarantee every part and put our conscience into every 


ies part of every PARRY VEHICLE. 
i ine, make this test on your own ° ° 
PR secon es ay oe ae foe ye io. adie Our factory is the largest in the world devoted solely to the manufacture 


outa penny in advance. There is nothing on your farm that of horse-drawn vehicles. We buy the raw materials in enormous quantities 
will be of so much ‘help to you, nothing that saves so much and thus get the best at the lowest cost. Our manufacturing economies en- 





work, time and money aa good gee Paes It’s going bs make a — us to put more vehicle value into every dollar’s worth of price. We have 

big difference to you whether you get the right engine or the wrong ealers everywhere handling our vehicles in car-load lots i 

one. There’s-a big difference in cost—and.a still bigger difference in big iain me frei at —_ a 3 oad Ic S, thus saving you 

service, There isnolonger any reason why you should take a chance ioe g ges. ; ; 

of getting anything amcent the right power outht. After this 60 days Our List of Summer Bargains, No. 23 contains the rig 

free trial, if you think there’s a better engine made at any price, or u want at the price v nei aes nace zea A : 

its equal atanywhere near its price, return the Maynard at our ex- yo t the price you have been waiting for, Write for it today. 

pense. You don’t'send usacent, This 60 days’ trial is free. ’ PA RRY MFC. co. Dept. D indianapolis, Ind. 

a s s 
Enate the Cost 5 by ent: PARRY MAKES THE PRICE 
Our book quotes low prices thate€ . 
save you 4.5 to $300 cash, ar — j = 
the safe, sensible way to {i-ure engine costs. ivide | TARR . > 
Maynard ‘prices by ecysht, then divide price of cheap | iii > ”~A\ is Save the stalks !—they’re half the crop 
engines by three, and you will arrive at the cost per year tn E : S a», » in actual feed value. The Appleton cuts or shreds the 
ee emer oe alin a sme ¢ y : ne ee ay a a stalks; the fodder saved paying whole operating cost. 
engine at any price will last longer. Jive eau = ®) ‘i & é % First successful machine husker made; built by Apple- 
whee ave 36 ‘big Maynad ee er 28 . rf : i A et ton Standards from 43 years experience in 
poral cman tn coe "Ue i bat Ml \ Ve aati ; a : aes : farm machinery making. Husks ‘cleanest, 
engine. With your book we will Ct LZ I : a shells least; equipped with most efficient corn 
ee re wae Compaeetrrs == saver. Sizes for 4 h. p.and up gasoline engine. 
Chart’”’ oe makes fe easy to g —= e p.and up ga & 
compare different makes of en- " » e 
gines. aren decide on any e..gine Our Rating 1 Yo H. _& Our Price, $ 75 
an See CUDA. Actual factory tests prove this engine develops up —7 
1% 


Mail postal.now Just say .P, at normal speed. All Maynards are 
“*Send Engine Book Free’, and J rated at normal speed instead of speeding them up 
it will come by return mail, A speeded up engine is like a speeded up horse—all right for a 
ostpaid while but can’t stand the strain. If we speeded up our 5 H.P. as 
Pp . some others speed up these "o come gives 3 much — rating ' 
ye d nr price, $29.75, forthis 1'e H.P. engine (our rating 
isan creme of te low prose we custo, on, afer ei kcee | Een a Soto cet cates wo ceuee, Sa ee 
‘actor est card, sent wi 7 F ! se; ye 
ower developed. ’ Write today for this greatest money-saving tter wor wit ess power cost. Send now for free Appleton Husker Book. 


8308 Stores Bldg., New York |} gagine book publish than.any husker of equal size. Appleton Mfg.Co., 537 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


The ad | re) ie | 7. % K Cc re a ‘ FENCE. pene amor Short Seasons Send for our 


' : : : lendid new 
- forged sharp. —never mind them, Start you tillage later, too, hes mest ee 
FREN CH BURR MIL L : Sisinth bigheeness They cut deep and avoid early freezes, Select a tractor harrow that pe 


¥ Y : { 18% c.arodfor47-in, | and they last. willsave goingover twice, Geta DoubleAction whose and ItsTillage 
WH PA GAVE monegts or yous re . ecoeks fence; 30) =.0 908 SOs. yighd main frame forces the rear disks to cutall the land 

own grinding, and make eavy poultry fence. pen ef , > re di wT save ro ime ¢ 
Cc ©] (@) 1) money by grinding for your aa ‘ t by the fore disks. You save power, time and labor by 


Hearth Galvanized wire. Sold . pcanagteh 
neighbors, direct to the farmer on 30 days using the genuine 
M @) | | The Monarch French Burr FREE TRIAL. Barbed Wire, 80 
FOR a) Mill is qnolly operated by any 
one—man or boy. It grinds ‘ 
G R INDING? feed for stock, table on meal, Senos Box C-5 MORTON, ILLS. 
. ye, graham, or buckwheat flour. 
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Catalog free, 
ever gets out of order; lastsa f It’s the machine of perfect balance 


lifetime; stands all the grinding Y fs and dependability ' ar ; 
; St } 7 y @ nds y. There are over 
you can pile on it. Don’t pa ‘ 5 T PPE 2 a i . c 8s PS ¢ Ze: r Curaway (€ 
ey for aviodine = - 4 F 'y H te ig ‘ 100 s tyles and sizes of Curt away (CLARK) 
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“ i O 1 ly tools—several fi , very needs 
do yourseif with this mill. Get = i i so SORCIRS SOE YOU VET Ne eds. 
special information , tell us kind and a. a We want you: fure—we pay highest prices | canal aie a If not at your dealer's, write us. 
ow much power you have. @ foday, for FREE price list and particus | oi]- soaked j The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
% ars Of our ‘appers, ‘ = ai > - . . cn 
seneel waenene &CO. HILL BROS. FUR CO. 382 N.MAINST.ST.LOUIS.mo.  Peatings. 997 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 


MUNCY, PA. 
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When writing to advertisers say: **I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. ing it carries.”’ 


Save your papers and get a binder, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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Jo Wing Is Dead 


OO sad to do my best and at my 
best entirely unable to adequately 
express my feelings, stifl I feel that I 
ymust, on this page, pay my poor trib- 
pute to the memory of the charming 
icuitural writer, poet and dreamer, 
beloved Jo Wing. 
| To those who have had the rare 
easure of reading his delightfully 
ining articles and more espe- 
cially to those who were fortunate 
enough to have enjoyed the charm of 
his personal acquaintance, the an- 
nouncement of the death of Jo Wing 
on September 10 last was the sad and 
painful shock of personal loss. 
- Too much of a dreamer and too 
© much under the influence of the en- 
’ thusiasm of the idealist, Jo Wing was 
-not a great teather of agricultural 
facts for the guidance of the plodding 
| tiller of the soil; but his kindly, sym- 
» pathetic nature, his poetical vision, 
>and tke simple charm and facility of 
© his expression made him the most en- 
taining agricultural writer of his day. 
’ But it was not in his writings, but in 
his talks—he never made speeches— 
' that the charm of his personality 
' found its best expression. It is not 
_ often that one finds délightful enter- 
» tainment in listening to the same talk 
over and over again from the same 
ive: but, although I had heard Jo 
_ Wing make his famous alfalfa talk 
> time and time again, each time the 
‘charm of the man’s personality so en- 
thralled me that it was always with 
psenuine regret that I heard the last 
_ words spoken. His boyish. enthusi- 
"asm, his simple, unaffected relation 
of his early ambitions and their later 
© accomplishment, and through all, the 
evidence of the kind, sympathetic, 
' Sweetness of his disposition, never 
© failed to make one feel better for 
© having come under the spell of his 
charming personality. 
: We have lost more than a true and 
' helpful friend; more than a delight- 
> ful and entertaining writer; and more 
© than a charming and inspiring teach- 
©-er of wholesome agricultural truths. 
fe The Nation has lost a rare and pre- 
' cious treasure, for Jo Wing, kindly 
ympathetic to all, inspiring and help- 
‘ful always, was one of Nature’s true 
noblemen. 


"HOW TO INSURE HIGH PRICES 
_- FOR COTTON NEXT YEAR 


| Big Acreages of -Oats, Wheat and 
> Cover Crops Sown Now and Lots 
_ ef Corn Planted Next Spring Afford 
the Surest Means 


HE SOUTHERN farmer, although 
he has produced less cotton in 
1915 than for several years and much 
fess than last year, has a brighter and 
aa ‘More hopeful outlook than for many 
sg years, 
> Some jump at the conclusion that 
» this is solely because he has produced 
= less cotton, but this is by no means the 
/ Only reason. The bumper crop of last 
“year would have brought 10 cents a 
‘pound, but for the business panic, 
forced marketing and false statements 
Teiterated by practically all the so- 
talled cotton “authorities”. The small- 
crop is responsible for a demand 
cotton in excess of the supply, but 
e price can only be maintained by 
independence of the producer. 
_ When debts have to be paid in the 
South cotton must be sold, and it is 
mly by lessening the debts, by pro- 
s@ucing food and feed supplies on the 
“farm, that independence can be main- 
tained. 
= The cotton farmers of the South 





are going to get a good price for their 
cotton this year, as much because of 
the fact that they have diversified to 
a large extent as because of the fact 
that the crop is small. Had we been 
as independent of the supply mer- 
chants and as free from debt last 
year as we are this, it would have ad- 
ded at least two cents per pound to 
the price of cotton. 

With cotton selling at a profitable 
price at this time, the South stands 
on the brink of danger, probably 
greater than ever before in her his- 
tery. Safety exists only in maintain- 
ing the progress towards feeding our- 
selves, which we have made in 1915. If 
we fail to sow a large oat and wheat 
crop this fall and seed the bare lands 
with cover, pasture and soil-improv- 
ing crops, no power on earth will pre- 
vent a large cotton acreage next year 
The cotton acreage will be increased 
next year, there is no doubt of that, 
but by sowing a large oat crop this 
fall and determining to produce all 
the feedstuffs and other supplies 
we tieed for 1916, the increase in the 
acreage of cotton will not be so great. 
We can not only hold down the in- 
crease in the cotton acreage, but also 
lessen the bad effects of any increase 
which may océur, only by starting 
now to grow next year’s supplies. 

If the price of cotton remains high 
we are almost’certain to lose some of 
the progress which we have made 
this year toward “Diversification and 
Independence”; but to go back to old 
ideas and conditions will be suicidal. 
Oats and wheat do better seeded 
earlier than is generally advised 
and practiced. The Hessian fly does 
little damage to wheat in the South, 
where the crop has not been gener- 
ally grown, and for that reason it 
may probably be sown earlier than 
generally recommended. With oats 
earlier seeding is of tremendous ad- 
vantage. 


The only way to hold the cotton 
acreage within bounds next spring 
is to seed a large acreage of oats 
and do it at once, In fact, in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt they 
should have been sown before this. 
Oats and corn are safe crops in the 
South. Hay crops are safe and al- 
ways profitable. Wheat, to a limited 
extent, is a good and safe crop in the 
northern third of the Cotton Belt if 
sown on good land. These crops 
must be used to keep down the cotton 
acreage. To the extent they can be 
used on the farm, at least, they pay as 
well as cotton and better when the 
cotton crop is too large. 

Thg Southern farmer will be put to 
a severe test next spring. If he is 
wise and is capable of learning from 
experience he will not plant a larger 
acreage to cotton in 1916 than he did 
in 1915. If he fails in this crucial 
test, if he falls.under the temptation 
to plant all cotton next year, the 
wheels of progress will be stopped 
and will move with greater difficulty 
for many years to come. 





Making a Balanced Ration With Cot- 
tonseed Meal, Molasses, Pea Hay and 
“a cutter 


Corn Stalks 
A READER says he has 

and crusher, with mixer and bag- 
ger attached, which will handle 41 
bushels per hour”, and he wants to 
“make a balanced ration out of the 
following feeds, using as many corn 
stalks as possible: Cottonseed meal, 
blackstrap molasses, peavine or les- 
pedeza hay and corn stalks. How 
would the corn stalks do without the 


hay? What would such a feed be 
worth per 100 pounds?” 

It will not be easy to get a balanced 
ration for any animal requiring much 
protein, without using too much cot- 
tonseed meal, unless somerof the pea- 
vine or lespedeza hay is used. We 
are not told for what kind of an ani- 
mal a balanced ration is desired, but 
we will figure on a basis of 1 part of 
digestible protein to 6-parts of diges- 
tible carbohydrates and fat, which is 
the standard ratio for a cow giving 
about two gallons of milk a day, or a 
horse doing hard work. It will be 
rather difficult to get a good ration 
for a hdrse out of these feeds, with- 
out using some corn, oats or other 
grain feed, especially if any consider- 
able quantity of corh stover is used. 
Cattle will handle the coarse or fi- 
brous corn stalks better and less 
trouble will be experienced in mak- 
ing a ration for a cow, with these 
feeds ; but in no case will it be possi- 
ble to get a satisfactory ration with- 
out using some of the legume hay. 
Since the cost of 100 pounds of such 
a mixture is asked for it will be 
most convenient to make our calcu- 
tions on that quantity of the mixture. 

Without taking fractions of pounds, 
or disregarding entirely the quanti- 
ties of the feeds which it is safe and 
practicable to use, it will be found 
difficult to make up a 100-pound mix- 
ture of these feeds that will come 
nearer giving the desired nutritive 
ratio than the following: 

16 pounds corn stover, 


38 pounds lespedeza hay, 
18 ds cott meal, 


33 pounds blackstrap molasses, 

To furnish the digestible nutrients 
required daily by a hard-working 
horse weighing 1,000 pounds it will 
require 30 pounds of this mixture, or 

4.8 .ponds corn stover, 
11.4 pounds eae, hay, 








eal, 
9. 9 pounds biackstrap molasses. 
as shown by the following: 





Car’hy- 
drates 
Lbs. 
13.135 


18.300 





2 Torte: 





2.5 
2.5 


-505 
-800 


This will not be found a suitable 
ration for a horse. It contains too 
much cottonseed meal and too much 
roughage or hay. 

It is also safe to state that there is 
rather too much molasses, or at least 
that it will be difficult to mix this 
quantity of molasses with the quanti- 
ties of the other feeds mentioned and 
obtain a suitable condition for a mix- 
ed feed, unless considerable equip- 
ment or machinery is provided for 
mixing. When so large a proportion 
of molasses is used it requires very 
thorough mixing to prevent the feed 
becoming hard when dry and proving 
otherwise unsatisfactory. 

This mixture would prove more sat- 
isfactory for a dairy cow than for 
horses, and about 24 pounds would 
furnish the digestible nutrients re- 
quired by a cow giving 16.6 pounds 
(about two gallons) of milk daily. 

In asking for a balanced ration the 
kind of animal and the amount and 
kind of work it is doing should al- 
ways be stated. Different kinds of 
animals, doing.different kinds of 
work, require -@ifferent rations. At 
the prices assumed, 100 pounds of 
such a feed would be worth as fol- 
lows: 

16 pounds corn stover, at $7 per 

















on 5.6 cents 
33 pounds molasses, at 12 cents 
OW: MTGE, Sigs Ko sinc i nee ose 33.7 cents 
13 pounds cottonseed meal, at 
$28 per ton 
38 pounds lespedeza hay at $18 
34.32 cents 


18.2 cents 


100 pounds Total 91.7 cents 


Mixed feeds containing no more di- 
gestible ‘nutrients and no better bal- 
anced than this sell for from $25 to 
$30 a ton. 


Preparing Land for Fall Grain 

HERE is no set rule which can be 

laid down regarding the prepara- 
tion of land for seeding fall crops 
that will prove best in all cases. Gen- 
erally there is likely to be a scarcity 
of moisture in the soil in the fall, 
but this is not always the case. The _ 
best rule, therefore, is the one that 
fits the largest number of cases. 

For instance, if land has been well 
broken in the spring, or in the sum- 
mer for some late spring or summer 
legume, the best preparation for oats 
or wheat to be sown in the fall will 
usually be a thorough disking in- 
stead of rebreaking. This is not be- 
cause disking is of itself better than 
plowing, but because disking will gen- 
erally conserve the soil moisture bet- 
ter. 

If there be abundant moisture, that 
is, if the fall be a wet one, the plow- 
ing may ‘be better; but as no one can 
foretell the kind of weather in ad- 
vance and our falls are generally dry, 
it is a better general rule not to 
break the land for fall-seeded crops 
provided the land can be put in 
good condition with the disk harrow. 
Even when there is a considerable 
growth of vegetable matter on the 
land the disk may be used for pre- 
paring the seed bed. If this vegetable 
matter is cut up well and left on the 
surface or near it, probably the best 
conditions are obtained for saving 
moisture and getting a stand of fail- 
seeded grain. 

Recently our attention was called 
to a case where breaking in the fall 
of 1914 gave much better results, ‘and 
the farmer took this case as conclus- 
ive proof that it is better to plow the 
land _for fall oats. Perhaps hundreds 
of other cases could have been found, 
even the same fall and in the same 
section, where disking only had prov- 
ed superior. It is never safe to base 
conclusions on one season or on one 
man’s experience. Only data cover- 
ing a series of years and from the 
experience of a large number can 
ever be a safe guide. If one could 
foretell the moisture conditions and 
know all the factors involved he 
would find it best to break the land 
some years and under some condi- 
tions, and to depend on merely disk- 
ing in other years or under other 
conditions; but since he cannot do 
this, the safest plan is to follow ‘the 
practice which has been found best 
in the largest number of cases or for 
the majority of seasons. 

A similar case recently came to the 
writer’s notice where a partial failure 
of a corn crop resulted from plowing 
under a heavy crop of crimson clover 
in preparing the land for the corn 
this spring. ‘The neighborhood’ as- 
sumed from this one case that this is 
a bad practice, when, as a general 
rule, it is entirely satisfactory if the 
land is well disked and settled, or if 
the crop is well cut up with the disk 
before plowing it under. There is us- 
ually sufficient moisture in the soil in 
the spring and sufficient rain to settle 
the soil, but in this case there was 
not. As a general rulé, however, we 
would much prefer to plant corn 
after a crop of crimson clover had 
been plowed under than to plant it 
earlier where no such crop had been 
turned under. 

There is, however, always consider- 
able danger in plowing under a heavy 
crop if another crop is to be sown 
at once. This is not often a serious 
matter in the spring, if proper meas- 
ures are taken to firm the land, but in 
the fall, even breaking the land im- 
mediately before seeding is risky, 
and plowing under acrop is doubly so. 
It is, therefore, usually better practice 
to prepare the land for fall seeding 
by thoroughly disking it, whenever a 
reasonably good seed bed can be ob- 
tained in this way. 






























































‘What Farmers. Want to Know 





By VW. F. Massey 














PRUNING TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY 





Pruning Is Essential for Best Results 
‘—How and When to Do the Work | 


F FRUIT trees are properly man- 
aged from the start there will nev- 
er be need for. cutting out. large 
limbs, but where trees have been ne- 
‘glected and allowed to get too 
thick it- will be necessary to open the 
head of the tree. What are called 
water sprouts, which shoot up strong- 
ly in the centre of neglected trees, 
‘are mere cumberers, and can easily 
be prevented if the trees are-watched 
and the water sprouts rubbed out 
with. the fingers as they show. If 
these have been allowed to grow, the 
first thing:in renovating the tree is to 
. get. rid of. these useless limbs, really 
worse than useless, since they have 
taken up. growth that -should have 
been directed elsewhere. 

At the base of every limb will be 
seen a wrinkled.growth: of bark. In 
‘sawing off the limb this is. the. place 
to cut; just outside the wrinkles ‘so as 
not to’injure-them, as they make the 
bark that will close over the cut. Cut 
out -beyond. these wrinkles. and the 
stump will decay.. Cut inside of them 
and the bark will be suid slow to 
cover the wound. 


In cutting off a limb of any size it ~ 


-1 important to protect the cut sur- 
.face from .the weather to. prevent rot, 
and for this purpose there is nothing 
‘better than a-coat of. white lead and 
‘oil, with a-little black mixed in it .to 
‘make it the color of the bark -and 
. thas make the. cut less conspicuous. 


When it is necessary to cut off a.limb . 


“ mot erect but spreading, always make 


‘a cut on the. under side. first, for if .],_ 


sawed from the top only, the limb’‘s 
.weight will cause it to fall and strip 
down. the bark and thus make an ugly 
sear. Apples. should .be-pruned to an 
.open- head; but —pear-trees are better 
> trained to a;.central . stem, 


branches. in a pyramidal form. The 


. ordinary ways of growing the Kieffer . 


pear, .for instance, résults in- long 


limbs. hanging. down alt around and ° 


“breaking with the weight, while.a 
’ strong central stem with shorter. lat- 
eral. branches .would bear the crop 
‘much better. - Apples and pears can be 
pruned at any time after.the fall of 
the leaf. 


Pruning Peaches and Plums 


EACHES and plums are best prun- 

. ed-in the spring just before the buds 
swell, since at that time it is easy to 
distinguish between the. fruit and 
the wood buds, and the cut should be 
made. closely above a wood. bud. 
‘These trees produce their - fruit on 
the one-year-old wood, and the object 
in-the pruning should be to keep up a 
growth of the young wood. through- 
out the tree. A neglected peach tree 
gradually gets long bare limbs, with 
-all the fruit wood out. at their ends, 
and then there is the tendency for 
the weight of the fruit to break off 
‘the limbs. Peach trees need annual 
pruning from the start, shortening 
back the young. growth of the: pre- 
vious season and to maintain new 
growth lower down in the tree,—not 
a tangle of. shoots, but a well. dis- 
tributed growth all.through the head 
‘of the. tree. It often. happens that 
one. branch on a young peach tree is 
inclined to take the lead and: make 
the tree one sided. This can_ be 
checked by summer pinching with 
the fingers to stop the excessive 
growth of a shoot and give the oth- 
ers a chance to catch up, 

Apples and pears after making .a 
good growth through early. cultiva- 
tion and fertilization and getting-into 
bearing, will be -better with the land 
seeded down to grass and the grass 
kept’ mown like a, lawn and the cut 


with © 


apples 


gtass left on the land to mulch and 
help the soil to retain moisture. 
Peach trees should be cleanly cul- 
tivated through their -lives up to July 
every year, and after that seed down 
to crimson, clover to be turned-under 
in the. spring. . While the ‘trees. are 


small some low-growihg crop can- be 


grown,’ such as potatoes of the early 
crop, or cantaloupes, but never smoth- 
er them and interfere with the top 
development by -planting corn in an 
orchard of any sort. Nor should cot- 
ton ever be tolerated in an orchard. 
Do not:platit an apple orchard with 
the idea of making a pasture or a hay 


field-of it. Have your hay and pasture 


elsewhere. and grow the orchard for 
fruit. The only stock I would allow in 
an orchard of apples would be hogs 


with their. noses ringed to prevent 


rooting.. They. will be useful in gath- 


‘the bloom is over and then prune to 


the proper shape. . Some of. these 


- spring-flowering ‘shrubs, like the Spi- 


rea Van Houtti can be made. into 
very_ pretty hedges.. We have here 


_ such a hedge that’is very showy when 


in-bloom. .When the bloom is over it 


is.sheared closely,.and soon puts out 


an abundance of young growth for 
the next spring’s bloom. 


Few know how pretty the common 
privet- that is used so much. for 
hedges-can-be made-as.a-single speci- 
men. I- have one with a stem three 
feet high which is pruned to a round- 
ed head. It is sheared annually after 
blooming and is rapidly becoming as 
pretty as the unbrella tree. This is 
the Amoor river privet that keeps 
greer all winter. There is another 
privet with broader evergreen leaves, 
the Lucidum, and the broader-leaved 
Japonicum. Both of these are per- 
fectly evergreen as far north as Bal- 
timore, and can be pruned into very 
pretty specimens, and when covered 
with their white flowers are very 
pretty, and make low trees better and 


more-hardy than the umbrella trees. 
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A WELL PRUNED APPLE TREE 


ering up_ the wormy. and damaged 
fruit that falls on the ground. 

I should have said that in the plant- 
ing of an orchard the trees should 
be headed near the ground. Ten 
inches .stem. is tall enough for any 
fruit tree. .Tall truiiks to trees make 


them .easily. blown. over. by the .wind 
and. make spraying. difficult, and ‘in. 
these days..spraying neglected means 


poor fruit.and dead trees.. Never 
plant apple trees near red cedars, for 
you cannot .grow apples and cedar 
together. - Spray. regularly 
early in. spring. with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, and asthe blossoms fall add 1% 


pounds of-lead arsenate to.the 50 gal- 


lons of Bordeaux to kill the larvae of 
the codling moth and prevent worms 
in the ‘fruit. 


Spray peaches _ sr ga late in 
fall with the lime-sulphur wash, and 
again in spring before the buds ‘swell 
to keep’ the San Jose scale: down. 
Top-dress the grass in:a bearing .ap- 
ple and ‘pear orchard annually- with 
‘bone dust; 200:-pounds an‘acre, and ‘in 
turning under. crimson clover:in. a 
peach orchard harrow in some lime 
every three: to five years -and give 
some acid phosphate. annually. When 
peach trees set too full in spring wait 
till the natural drop is over and then 
if the fruit is still-too thick thin out 
the surplus. and you will get as many 
or more bushels.of better fruit. 

In - pruning ornamental shrubbery 
which blooms in ‘spring do not shear 
the bushes like a broom,-but wait till 





MORE ORCHARDS AND BETTER 


See 
Some of. the -Fruits That Should Be 
in Every Home Orchard, and How 
You Can Succeed With Them 


NHERE is nothing that adds to 
the farm home more than an 
abundance _ of - fruit, both the 

tree fruits and the small fruits. A 
farm home destitute of fruit is hard- 
ly worth calling a home. The family 
that lives on hog and. hominy the 
year round will have more doctor’s 
bills to pay than one which hasgplen- 
ty of fruit and uses it on the table 
freely. And not only during the sum- 
mer season will the healthful influ- 
ence of the fruit be manifest, but the 
surplus “canned will keep the table 
supplied with fruit all the winter, and 
often a surplus to sell to the town 
people. 


How to Grow Apples 


HE great orchard~ fruit in most 

séctions is ‘the apple. This is es- 
pecially true in our western Appala- 
chian region where the apple thrives 
so wonderfully... Unless you can find 
a nurseryman who is making a spec- 
ialty of. low-headed apple trees. and 
will sell you two-year trees properly 
started, always. buy strong. one-year- 
old trees. These are mere switches 
with live .buds.throughout,. and you 
can -start the head just. where it 
should be, near the ground. As Mr. 
Hale, of Georgia, once said in a hor- 
ticultural meeting, “I never got any 





fruit on the trunk, and:I do not want 


any more trunk to a tree than enough» a 


to carry the head.” 
In getting’ trees from the nursery 
you will find that the ‘fine, hair-like 


fibres at the tips: of thé roots. are — 


generally . dried- up. and-the root 
hairs, the. only part of the root. that 
gets food. from the soil, afte always 
dried up... Thén the directions often 
given to preserve all’ the roots ‘in 
planting. is pure nonsense. New feed- 
ing fibres and root hairs. will start 
more, quickly from-.a smoothly prun- 
ed root’ than from the:dried up fi- 
bres. Therefore, in preparing the 
tree to plant prune all the roots to 
about six inches around the tree, cut- 
ting with a sharp knife a sloping cut 
on the under side. 

In the South always plant all fruit 

trees in the fall with the single ex- 
ception of the fig tree. Our soil does 
not freeze deeply, and the trees will 
be making new root hairs during the 
winter ready to supply the opening 
ud in spring, while planted in spring 
the hot weather comes on suddenly 
and the tops start in advance of the 
root development and the tree may 
exhaust its stored supply and die be- 
fore the roots can help it. Plant ap- 
ples 35 feet apart.each way. If space 
is scarce-you can plant peaches be- 
tween the apples to come out when 
the apples need all the room. 
_ After planting tthe one-year- -old 
trees cut the top back to a bud about 
a foot. or 15 inches from the ground. 
In spring the btids below ‘this’ will 
start, and you can select three or 
four properly situated ones to form 
the basis of the future head, avoiding 
making a crotch that will tend to 
split. All future pruning. should be 
made to tend. to making an open, 
round-headed tree, by shortening the 
annual growth, somewhat, always 
cutting to a bud. If the tree is a va- 
riety that tends to grow too upright, 
cut the branchesto buds on the out- 
side. If the tree is too spreading in its 
habit always cut to an inner bud and 
in this way direct the growth. 

Never plant corn im a. young or- 
chard, nor cotton. The trees. make 
their growth for thé season by July, 
and then should be allowed to ripen 
the wood and.not be excited by ‘late 
cultivation.. Low ‘crops. that do not 
interfere -with the formation of the 
head and are of early maturity. are 
best, such as early Irish. potatoes, 
cantaloupes and watermelons. Dur- 
ing the early years of the orchard 
good and rapid growth is desirable, 
and the soil should be kept fertile. The 
best winter cover for an orchard in 
its development is crimson clover, to 
be turned under.in the spring for the 
benefit of the trees. But very rapid 
growth is not conducive to fruitful- 
ness, and therefore when the trees 
get to a size that should be showing 
fruit, it will be best to seed -the or- 
chard-down to grasses, a mixture of 
orchard grass and redtop.. But grow 
the grass for the benefit of the trees 
and do not imagine that -you~ can 
make hay or pasture stock in the or- 
chard. and have good fruit. Cut the 
grass several times during the sum- 
mer and leave the cut grass as a 
mulch under the tree. Allow no stock 
in an orchard except hogs with their 
noses ringed to prevent rooting. 
Then top-dress the grass with bone 
dust every spring, and occasionally 
brush in a little lime. In this way you 
can grow apples and good ories if you 
remember that regular spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture, as advised else- 
where, is of prime importance, both 
for the health of the trees and the 
destruction of insects. 

Peaches.—Of course no one plants 
any. but one-year trées of. peaches, 
and they should be pruned root and 
top as advised for the apples. Peaches 
differ from apples in producing fruit 
only on one-year-old wood, and as I 
have stated elsewhere, the effort 
must be to- keep a supply of young 
wood all through the tree and avoid 
the usual long bare limbs with all the 
fruit out at the ends. 

Peaches must not be seeded down 
(Concluded on page -22, this issue) 
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Spray and Prune 


WELL established home or- 
chard: is. a necessity on every 
farmstead. Such an establish- 
ment should be looked upon as a 
form of life insurance, a policy which 
3 declares.a dividend each day of the 
—*— #&*;3‘+year. +#Heretofore ‘the disappoint- 
3 ments have been due to the practices 
of questionable tree . peddlers ‘and 
nurserymen, and the failure of the 
general farmer to appreciate the nec- 
essity of proper culture, pruning, and 
3 spraying of.the orchard fruits. 
pe In locating ‘the orchard, «select:a 
| 2 site in close proximity to the house, 
preferably to one side or in the rear. 
A general. slope will usually afford 
thorough drainage. This. is impor- 
tant, as fruit trees will not thrive in 
= poorly drained soils. Air drainage as 
> 4 well as soil drainage is necessary. 
Es Where danger from frost is to be ex- 
E pected, a northern slope is preferred. 
E The actual sizeof the orchard will 
& depend upon the personal element, 
a the available space, and the size of 
the family. Certainly nothing leéss 
than an acre should be plantéd. The 
Ee. possibilities of that. area is shown by 
i the following data: 
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Apple trees set 25x30 
Pear tréés set 25x30 
Peach trees set 18x18 
Plum trees set 16x16 
Figs-set 12xi2 

20 Bunch grapes set 10x10 
Blackberries set 4x4 
Dewberries set 4x4 


An abundant supply of fresh fruit is 
desirable throughout the summer 
season; also a surplus for canning, 
. the making of jams, jellies, preserves, 
E and to distribute among: your less 
4 fortunate: neighbors. 





cS What Varieties to Grow 


HE ‘subject of varieties is ever 

puzzling to «the amateur fruit 
grower. ‘New varieties are introduc- 
ed each year, and the farmer should 
éxercise extreme care in not testing 
a too many of the latest introductions. 
a At the: present time a sufficient num- 
= ber of known merit are available to 
E meet all practical needs of a good 
; home orchard. -Therefore in schoos- 
ing varieties select those that ripen 
: early, mid-season, and late, those de- 
sirable for eating out of hand. for 
canning, and for storage during the 
winter months. 








the Early Harvest or Red June is an 
admirable variety to start the season 
with, ending with some one of the 
winter. varieties, such as the Wine- 
sap, Delicious, Limbertwig, Ben Da- 
vis. The latter is a poor quality ap- 
ple, but keeps well, and the trees will 
thrive wherever the apple is grown. 
The grower should remember that all 
varieties will not thrive in the same 
locality,—that_ variety adaptation is 
of great importance. The varieties 
listed are known to succeed under 
Southern conditions, it being left to 
the individual grower to ascertain 
the particular ones that thrive in his 
locality. This information may be se- 
cured from. neighbors or from the 
state experiment station. Varieties 
* are. as follows: Arkansas, Ben Davis, 
Bonum, Buckingham, Chenango, De- 
licious, Early Harvest, Gano, Golden 
Sweet, Gravenstein, Grimes Golden, 
Horse, Jonathan, Paragon,- Red As- 
trachan, Red June, Roxbury Russett, 
Shockley, Stayman Winesap, Yates, 
Yellow Transparent, York Imperial. 

4 Varieties of peaches are numerous, 
E and the desirable varieties are known 
in practically every community. The 
list given will extend the season for 
90 days: Mayflower, Greensboro, Ma- 
mie Ross, Carman, Arp. Beauty, 
Champion, Hiley, Crawford. Early, 
Belle, -Hale, Elberta, Capt. Ede, 
Stump, Salway, Krummell, Mammoth, 
Heath Cling. 

The growing of the pear is some- 













— Where the apple can be grown,- 


~HOME’ ORCHARDS FOR. THE CENTRAL . AND NORTHERN 
PORTIONS OF THE COTTON BELT - 


Select a Convenient LeletiehiSieesd Desirable Varieties—Place 
‘Order for Trees at Once—Plant Pecans for Shade—Make Plans to 





By C.J. Hayden 


times difficult, due to the ravages of 
the deadly: fire blight.. The best re- 
sults are to be obtained where the 
trees ‘are kept in.sod, and moderately. 
pruned each year to prevent.a tender; 
succulent wood growth. In pruning, 
if the trees. are.. affected, dip . the 
shears after each cut into a solution 
of corrosive sublimate,—formula, one 
part of corrosive sublimate to. 1,000 
parts. of water. Keep the solution in 
a glass vessel.and‘ label, for it is a 
deadly poison. The. following -varie- 
ties are suggested: Koonce, LeConte, 
Garber, Bartlett, Seckel, Kieffer. The 
last two named. show a greater im- 
munity to blight. 

Many wild plums are delicious, and 
these can be supplemented by some 
several of the commercial varieties. 
The great difficulty in the growing of 
the Japanese varieties is their early 


In growing figs in the northern 
portion of the Cotton Belt, it is nec- 
essary that some protection be given. 
The bushes are exceedingly tender 
and ‘are quite often -winter-killed. 
Piant them against some out-build- 
ing, the garden fence, or near large 
trees. In the southern half of the 
Cotton Belt, figs will thrive out in 
open just as any other Orchard fruit. 
Desirable varieties are: Brown Tur- 
key, Celestial, Greén Ischia, Nameless. 

The grape ‘succeeds’ well’ in the 
South. This is especially true of the 
muscadine, a flative species. *Varie- 
ties of this species are long-lived, 
regular bearers, and very productive. 
The “bunch” grapes: thrive far better 
in ‘the northern portion, due to the 
difficulty in controlling the black rot 
in the southern half of the Cotton 
Belt. From four to six applications 
a year of: Bordeaux mixttire. (4-4-50) 
are necessary to keep this disease in 
check: The muscadines thrive best 
when: trained to a trellis or an arbor. 
If trained to a trellis, space rows 10 
feet. apart, the vines being spaced 25 
to 30 feet apart in the rows. The 
“bunch” grapes.should’ be trained to 
a trellis to facilitate proper pruning 
and spraying. Plant out in rows 10 























. SPRAYING PEACHES IN APRIL 


Unless you are willing to spray, you 


blooming habit. Very often the crop 
for. several successive years is de-. 
stroyed by. frost. Recommended va- 
rieties are as follows: Abundance, 
Burbank, Climax, Doris, Golden 
Beauty, Milton, Ogon, Red June, Sat- 
suma, Shiro, Wild Goose. 
Plant Pecans For Nuts and Shade 


H® WHO plants a pecan tree is 
wise beyond his generation. 
These beautiful, long-lived trees .are 
admirable for planting about the 
home grounds to furnish shade and 
to yield bounteous crops of nuts to 
add joy to the fireside during the long 
winter evenings. Seedling trees are 
slow in coming into bearing, and the 
fruit produced is often inferior in size 
and quality. It is always advisable 
to set trees of the standard paper- 
shell varieties. The Stuart seems to 
thrive under more. varied. conditions 
than any other variety. The subject 
of variety adaptation is an important 
one, and from this list it is quite pos- 
sible to secure desirable ones for any 
community within the Cotton Belt: 
Stuart, Success, Van Deman, Frots- 
cher, Schley, Delmas, Curtis, Halbert, 
Moneymaker. 


must expect poor, wormy,. rotten fruit 


feet each way, the -trellis extending 
north: and south:to obtain: an equal 
distribution of air and sufilight, Va- 
rieties of “bunch”. grapes are: Early, 
—Moore’s Early, Perkins, Delaware; 
mid-season,—Diamond, Worden, Con- 
cord, Lutie, Lindley, Niagara; late,— 
Norton, Goethe. Varieties of musca- 
dines: Black, — Hopkins,. . James, 
Meish, Memory; Red;—Thomas, La- 
tham; White,—Scuppernong. 
Grow Some Small Fruits Too 


HE home orchard is not complete 

unless small fruits are included. 
Blackberries and dewberries can be 
obtained in great quantities from the 
ditch banks and roadsides, yet it will 
be profitable to grow.someé several of 
the standard cultivated varieties. The 
increased yield and the high quality: 
of the fruit will more than pay for 
the extra cost. Fruits of this type 
can be planted in the corner of the 
orchard or utilized to fill in among 
the trees until the orchard comes into 
bearing. Plant out blackberries and 
dewberries four feet each way, to 
facilitate cultivation in both direct- 
ions. This is necessary to keep down 
suckers and to restrict the growth of 





TH=2 orchard-lands of Long Ago! 
O drowsy winds, awake and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be, 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard-lands of Long Ago! 


Blow back the melody that slips 

In lazy laughter from the lips 

_ That marvel much if any kiss 

Is sweeter than the apple’s is, 

Blow back the twitter of the birds— 
The lisp, the titter and the words 





THE ORCHARD LANDS OF LONG AGO 





Of merriment that fownd the shrine 

Of summer time 2 glorious wine, 

That drenched the leaves that 
it so 

In orchard-lands of Long Ago! 


loved 


O memory! alight and sing 

Where rosy-bellied Pippins cling, 

And golden Russets glint and gleam 

As in the old Arabian dream, 

The fruits of that enchanted tree 

The glad Aladdin robbed for me! 

And, drowsy winds, awake and, fan 

My blood as when it overran 

A heart ripe as the apples grow 

In orechard-lands of Long Ago! . 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


the plants. Strawbérries may “be 


planted between the tree rows, in 


when such .a practice interferes with. 
the growth and vigor of the trees, 
plow up the beds and give the tree 
fruits the entire use of the soil.. Rec- 
ommended varieties of small fruits. 

Strawberries, — Excelsior, Lady 
Thompson, Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy. 

Dewberries,—Austin, Lucretia. 

Blackberries,—Early Wilson, 
las, Eldorado, Mersereau. 


Dal- 


Selection of Trees 


— determining thé number of 
trees of the desirable varieties, 
place your ordér.at: once with a re- 
putable nurseryman, ‘The earlier the 
better, because thé very best stock is 
used in filling the first orders, the late 
purchaser getting the inferior treés. 
Accépt only budded or grafted varie- 
ties. Demand that the stock shall be 
well-grown, free from‘ all disease and 
insect pests, and that all varieties 
shall come true to type. 

Successful fruit growers~ of todays 
plant only one-year-old trees. Ex- 
perience has taught us’ that vigorous 
yearling trees are more economical 
and safer to plant.. Then, too,:the fu- 
ture framework of the tree can be de- 
termined by the grower. With older 
trees such is impossible, the head be- 
ing formed in the nursery row. It is 
a common mistake that better results 
are to be expected through the use of 
two-year-old or even three-year-old 
treés. Possibly the trees may. come 
into bearing a year earlier, but a ‘deé- 
sirable type of tree is sacrificed by 
using such stock. 


Planting the Orchard 


NEAT and attractive orchard is 

to be admired. Some-locate the 
treés only approximately, the ulti- 
mate arrangement being a monument 
to their indifference. If the orchard 
site is a rectangle, and the trees are 
planted on the. square,. a common 
method of laying out: the. ground is 
to plow out the rows and recross 
them the desired distance. | Another 
method is to éstablish: the boundary 
lines and stake off on opposite sidés 
the distance between trees, and on 
the remaining sides the distance be- 
tween rows. By sighting, locate a 
series of ‘stakes through the middle. 
All stakes must be inline with ‘guidé 
Stakes along the border.’ Then fill 
in thé orchard, two men 
from opposite directions, while the 
third man drives the stakes. 

Thorough preparation of the sdil is 
essential in the beginning. of .an’ or- 
chard. At the time the trees are 
removed from the. nursery row many 
feeding roots are lost, and to insure a 
vigorous growth the first season care 
must be exercised in assisting the 
trees to make a start. If necessary, 
tile drain. Stagnant moisture is de- 
trimental to the feeding roots of fruit 
trees. Too much water produces fruit 
of inferior flavor and quality. 

Recently dynamite .has been used 
to some extent in the setting of trees. 
This is especially valuable if the soikis 
underlaid with a dense. subsoil or 
hardpan. One-half stick of 40. per 
cent dynamite is. sufficient to loosen 
up the soil to.a depth of-fiveto six 
feet and from ten to twelve feet: in 
circumference. With a large augur 
bore a hole from two and one-half to 
three feet deep. Insert a charge with 
attached fuse reaching to the surface. 
Firm the soil above, light the fuse, 
and retreat to a safe distance. Dyna- 
miting should be done several months 
before planting time to allow the soil 
to settle before the trees are set. 

Trees can be planted any time dure 
ing the dormant season, provided 
care is exercised in preventing the 
roots from drying out. Where the 
winters are mild it is best that the 
trees be put out in early winter, then 
they become fixed, well established 
in the soil, ready to grow in spring. It 
is well not to postpone planting till 
spring, for at that time there is much 
to be done on the farm’and chances 
are that the trees will be neglected. 
When the trees arrive. from the fur- 





(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 
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HOW TO CONTROL DISEASES AND INSECTS IN THE HOME 
ORCHARD 





Some of the Commoner Insects and Diseases That Attack Peaches, 
Plums, Apples and Pears, and How to Fight Them—Some Things 
You Need to Know About Sprays and Spraying 





By R. W. Harned, Agricultural College, Miss. 


orchard is a good barrel spray 

pump, for it is a piece of farm 
machinery that is absolutely essen- 
tial for the production of profitable 
crops of fruit. If properly used a 
“spray pump will usually pay for itself 
several“times during a single season 
and if given proper care it should last 
a lifetime. 

Good barrel spray pumps can be 
purchased at prices ranging from 
about $15 upward. Bulletins can be 
obtained from thé various. experiment 
stations and from the United States 
Department of Agriculture that give 
full directions for the preparation 
and use of the necessary spraying 
materials for the control of the pests 
of each particular crop. The owners 
of fruit trees should be farsighted 
enough to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation in regard to the control of 
the pests of the particular kinds of 
trees that they may have, so as to be 
prepared to spray when the time 
comes to do this work. 

The writer has known many farm- 
ers who have the erroneous idea that 
there is some one substance that can 
be used to spray upon fruit trees that 
will control all of the pests that may 
attack the trees. It should be re- 
membered that each particular dis- 
ease and insect pest has its own rem- 
edies, and: the owner of the trees 
should take the trouble to investigate 
and find out just what pests are af- 
fecting his trees or are likely to 
affect his trees, and then take the 
necessary steps to control those par- 
ticular pests. 


Tr best insurance for a home 


Winter or Dormant Spraying 


i OUR home orchards the principal 
fruit trees are apples, pears, peach- 
It is good practice to 
give all of these trees a thorough 
spraying during the winter while 
they are dormant. There are certain 
troubles that cannot be controlled 


es, and plums. 


successfully at any other time. The 
San Jose scale is now quite generally 
distributed throughout the South, It 
is our most serious orchard pest, and 
can only be successfully controlled 
by thorough spraying during the 
winter. Where this pest is known to 
be present two sprayings should be 
given while the trees are dormant, 
one early in the winter and a second 
one just before the buds begin to 
open. If the San Jose scale is not 
present one thorough spraying dur- 
ing the dormant season should be 
sufficient. 

For winter spraying there are sev- 
eral satisfactory substances. We will 
briefly mention a few of the more 
important. Full directions for their 
preparation and use should be obtain- 
ed before using any of them. 

1. Home-made lime-sulphur wash. 
This is made by boiling for one hour 
20 pounds of quicklime, 15 pounds of 
flowers (flour) of sulphur, and 50 gal- 


lons of water. It is immediately ap- 


plied at this strength. 

2: Home-made concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution. This is made by 
boiling 40 pounds of lump lime, 80 
pounds of sulphur, and 50 gallons of 
water. It is then diluted with from 
four to nine times as much water. 
The amount of dilution depends upon 
the strength of the solution, and this 
is determined by means of Beaume 
hydrometer that may be purchased 
from most drug stores. Full direc- 
tions should always be obtained for 
preparing this substance. 

3. Concentrated commercial lime- 
sulphur solution. Many brands of this 
substance are on the market. They 
are probably more generally used 
than any other winter sprays. The 
manufacturers always give full direc- 
tions for their application. It is usu- 


ally necessary to dilute them with 
about eight times as much water. 

4. Kerosene oil emulsion. 20 per 
cent and 25 per cent emulsions are 
quite- satisfactory for scale insects. 
This is of little or no value’ as a 
fungicide, and occasional reports are 
received of trees being injured by the 
kerosene. 

5. Miscible or soluble oils. There 
are on the market several very satis- 
factory concentrated oil emulsions 
that can be used by simply diluting 
them with water. These are easily 
applied and usually give very satis- 
factory results. They are nearly as 
popular as the concentrated lime-sul- 
phur solutions. The manufacturers 
always give full directions for their 
use. ' 

Remember that when the San Jose 
scale or other scale insects are pres- 
ent in the orchard it is absolutely es- 
sential to spray during the winter 
while the trees are dormant with one 
or more of the substances just men- 
tioned. Even if scale insects are not 
present this practice will be benefi- 
cial, as other pests will be destroyed. 


Spraying Peaches and Plums 


i year thousands of bushels 


of peaches and plums are lost be- 
cause the fruit becomes wormy and 
rotten. The “worms” are the young of 
thé plum curculio and the rotten fruit 
is caused by the growth of a fungous 
disease known as “brown rot”. These 
two sérious pests can be controlled 
to a large extent by careful spraying. 
Sometimes ten times as many mer- 
chantable peaches can be gathered 
from sprayed trees as from similar 
trees nearby that are left unsprayed. 
The most efficient method now 
known to control brown rot and plum 
curculio is to spray with self-boiled 
lime-sulphur mixture and arsenate of 
lead. The arsenate of lead is to de- 
stroy the curculios and the lime-sul- 
phur mixture destroys the spores of 
the brown rot. By combining these 
substances much time and labor are 
saved, 
Preparation of the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur mixture, Eight pounds of the 
best fresh stone lime should be placed 


in a barrel and water enough added 
to cover it. As soon as the lime be- 
gins to slake eight pounds of sulphur 
which has been run through a sieve 
to break up all lumps, should be slow- 
ly added. The mixture should be 
stirred constantly while the powder- 
ed sulphur is being added, and also 
while more water is being added to 
keep the mixture in the form of a 
thick paste. This should gradually be 
made into a thin paste. The lime will 
supply heat enough to boil the mixture 
for several minutes. Care should be 
exercised not to allow the mixture to 
boil after all lumps of lime have slak- 
ed down. When the lime and sulphur 
have become thoroughly mixed cold 
water should be added to prevent 
further cooking, The mixture is now 
ready to be strained through a sieve 
of 20 meshes to the inch into the 
spray tank. Water enough should be 
added to make 50 gallons. The mixture 
must be agitated constantly while 
being applied, as it settles rapidly. 

Arsenate of lead. This substance is 
sold in the form of a thick, putty-like 
paste. Before adding it to the lime- 
sulphur mixture, the arsenate of lead 
must be worked free with water. Two 
pounds of the paste arsenate of lead 
is added to each fifty gallons of the 
lime-sulphur mixture. When the ar- 
senate of lead is poured into the lime- 
sulphur mixture it causes consider- 
able change of color, but does not 
affect the value of either mixture. 

When to spray. 1. Make the first 
application about the time the shucks 
are shedding from the young. fruit. 
Use two pounds of paste arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur mixture (8-83-50). 

2. About two weeks later or about 
one month after the petals (blos- 
soms) fall spray with the same for- 
mula as above. 

3. About one month before the 
fruit ripens spray with the lime-sul- 
phur mixture (8-8-50), but omit. the 
arsenate of lead: 

Caution. Hot water should never 
be used in slaking the lime, and care 
should be taken never to allow the 
mixture to boil after the lumps of 
lime have slaked down. 

If the spraying cannot be done at 
the times mentioned it should be done 
as near the dates as possible. If only 
one spraying can be made, this is bet- 
ter-than.nene. Although some peo- 
ple spray as often as six times each 
year, satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained by following the directions and 
schedule mentioned here. 














FOUR-YEAR-OLD PEACH TREE 


BADLY IN NEED OF PRUNING 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Spraying Apples and Pears 


EF SAN Jose scale or other scale in- 
sects are present, apples and pears 
should invariably be given one or two 
winter or dormant sprayings, as de- 
scribed previously. For these trees 
the concentrated lime-sulphur is gen- 
erally used. During the winter it is 
usually used at the rate of one part 
of lime-sulphur (32 degrees Beaume) 
to eight parts of water. During the 
spring and summer it is used at the 
rate of 1 part to 40 parts of water. 
During the spring and summer spray- 
ings 2 pounds of paste arsenate of 
lead should be added to each 50 gal- 
lons of the spraying mixture. This 
is added to destroy the coddling 
moth, which is the cause of most of 
the wormy apples and pears. It also 
destroys any leaf-eating insects that 
may be present. The spring and sum- 
mer sprayings for apples and pears 
should be as follows: 


1. When the blossom buds begin 
to show pink. 

2. Just as the last petals (bios- 
soms) are falling. 

2. Three weeks after the petals fafl. 

4. About one month before fruit is 
gathered. 


For apples and pears some fruit 
growers prefer to use Bordeaux mix- 
ture instead of lime-sulphur for the 
spring sprayings. Bordeaux mixture 
should net be used for peaches and 
plums, as it is likely to injure the 
foliage and fruit. To prepare the 
Bordeaux mixture dissolve 4 pounds 
of copper sulphate (bluestone) in a 
wooden or stone vessel by suspending 
it from the top in a cloth bag. After 
it is dissolved dilute to 25 gallons. In 
another vessel 4 pounds of lime is 
slaked and then diluted to 25 gallons. 
The two liquids are poured together 
and stirred vigorously before being 
strained into a spray tank so as to 
remove all particles that might clog 
the nozzles. 





Experiments in Spraying of Peaches 

P-TO-DATE fruit growers spray 

their peach treés as well as their 
apples, although it is well understood 
that good results are not always cer- 
tain, and there is also a liability to 
injury if care is not used to have the 
spray solutions of proper strengths 
and carefully prepared. 

With the advent_of the ready-pre- 
pared lime-sulphur solutions which 
are safely used at diluted strengths 
on apples after the blooming period, 
there has been a tendency to use 
these ready-made lime-sulphur wash- 
es at diluted strength on peaches 
after the blooming period also, and 
many fruit-growers have been asking 
the Division of Entomology of the 
State Department of Agriculture 
whether this can be safely done. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Clapp have been making experiments 
with this material during the past 
two. seasons in the peach orchard at 
the Statesville Test Farm. The results 
so far show that when diluted even at 
the rate of 1 gallon of the ready- 
made solution to 50 gallons of water, 
there is apt to be serious injury to 


the trees if the treatment be given . 4 


continuously, though they have used 
it successfully on single occasions 
when not convenient to prepare the 
standard self-boiled lime-sulphur so- 
lution. Trees on which the diluted 
ready-made soiution has been used 
for two seasons now show a serious 
lack of new growth, even though they 
made good yields of fine fruit both 
years, and the treatment was success- 
ful against both insects and rot. They 
concinde that the self-boiled time-sul- 
phur solution should still be relied 
upon for spring and summer spraying 
of peaches;—though the ready made 
solution should be used im winter at 
strength of 1 gallon to 8 galions wa- 
ter for control of San Jose scale. 
But to depend on the ready-made so- 
lutions regularly for summer spray- 
ing of peaches?—experience 
“don’t."—North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 





Says * 


_+bur clover during the winter. 
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HOME ORCHARDS FOR THE GULF COAST COUNTRY 





Some Fruits That Should Be in Every Orchard—How to Prepare 
for and Plant—Oranges May Well Be Tried in the Lower Half. of 


the Gulf Coast States 





By L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


‘S HILE it is: true that we have 
x many opportunities in the 
a South, and especially along 
-the Gulf Coast, to make splendid or- 
chards, it is a fact that we have very 
few orchards.- We must admit, how- 
ever, that it takes considerable time, 
care and expense to have the kind of 
an orchard that every farmer in this 
section should have. 

In an articlé like this it would be 
impossible for us to figure out:a plan 
that. would be suitable to all farms. 
There are many: farm Homes that are 

‘surrounded by massive oaks and-oth- 
er valuable trees that are worth hun-~ 
dreds of dollars. On thé other hand, 
there are many homes that have little 
or no protection from the sun’s rays. 
Such: homes might just as well be 
surrounded by paper-shell pecan 

- trees or other fruit trees that would 
become profitable as well as orna- 

- mental. 

In-laying out the home grounds the 
location, general surroundings and 
taste must play an important part. 
Lanes, ‘fence lines, and other places 


around the home might just as well‘ 


. be planted to pecans, figs, grapes and 
other fruits as to be growing up jin 
‘ weeds, bushes, briers, etc. Pecans, 
pears and figs do not nécessarily re- 
quire cultivation, and are profitable if 
set in-vacant spots around the prem- 


ises that would otherwise be 5 or’ 


- grown-up in weeds. 


Many- farmers set asidé a “certain ° 


. plot. of ground neat the home for’ or- 
: chards, pay fruit tree agents fictitious 
‘ prices for misrepresented trees, spend 
considerable money and time in pre- 
' paring the ground for the-trees, and 
. then expect them to. take care of 
- themselves and to bear desirable fruit 
' without any further effort’ on--their 
part. So in the beginning we would 
like to emphasize the fact that a de- 
sirable orchard cannot be had with- 


: out ‘constant care.and without.some 


expense. While this is true, ‘we miist 


not consider the orchard a luxury, - 


«but ‘ari actual necessity. 


Locating and Preparing the Land. for 
. the Orchard 
OST fruit trees prefer a well 
: drained soil, and as we usually 
find this condition about the farmer’s 
homé, we usually find a. suitable soil 
about every farm home for an_or- 


chard. While it is true that certain 


‘ trees and certain plants prefer certain 
_ types of soil, most fruit trees will grow 
on practically all well drained soils, 
so this subject need not be discussed. 
However, it is important that the 
ground for an orchard be thoroughly 
- tilled before setting the trees, and 
that it should be cultivated after the 
trees are planted. There are certain 
crops that may be planted in the or- 
chard that will not injure the trees 
-and .in this way it is possible to 
care. for an orchard without any 
expénse whatever for the first few 
‘years ‘at least. But no crop should 
‘be planted in the orchard that will 
shade the trees and stunt. their 
. growth; use such crops as sweet po- 
. tatoés, peanuts, cowpeas, etc., during 
{ the summer, and crimson clover and 
Oats 
or barley may be planted in the or- 
chard during winter if preferred; but 
* these crops should not be allowed to 
_ Matyre because of the great amount 
of water that will be used up. 
better to plow them ‘under in the 
| spring and plant the land to some 
-+ other crop. 

We are going to take up the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits that should be 
frown on every farm, but this does 
not necessarily mean that we lay 
More stress on those named first; if 
» we could do this we would name them 
f. all first. We believe that the pecan, 
Peach, .apple, pear, fig and grapes 
Should be found on every farm in 
t*e coast country. 


It. is: 


Be Careful in Buying Trees 


S STATED before many farmers 
are “stung” in buying -fruit. trees; 


_ but this.is not at all necessary. now. 
- We have many reliable nurseries that 


will give you what -you order, -and if 
you are not familiar with any such 
institutions your experiment station, 
agricultural . college, demonstration 
agent and others.are always glad to 
furnish such information. ; 

While there are othér nuts that 
may. be used, we will not discuss any 


‘except the pecan; for we‘believe this 


is- the greatest nut of them all. It 
. will take several years for-them to 
come into bearing, but most of the 
paper-shelled varieties come into 


bearing at a comparatively early age, 
and we know of trees that have borne 
fruit the second year after planting in 
the orchard, though this is something 
I have a neighbor who sold 


unusual. 


’ Success, 


We consider the Schley andthe 
Stuart two of the best varieties to 
plant: The Schley is Without doubt 


the best flavored nut grown and has 


a very thin shell. The Stuart makes 
one of the best of trees, is a sure and 
heavy bearer and a good nut, but 
does not have quite so thin a shell. 
Other good varieties are Frotscher, 
Moneymaker, Russell, Van 
Deman and Pabst. There are many 
other varieties that we could mention 
that are probably just as good. 


Varieties of Peaches 

HE peach has its place in every 

orchard, and the following are a 
few varieties that are good and will 
give a succession of fruits in the 
coast country: Sneed, - Mayflower, 
Greensboro, Carman, Belle of Geor- 
gia and Elberta. Late peaches do not 
usually prove satisfactory, but Gib- 
bon’s October might be tried. Peach 
trees should. be headed near the 
ground and kept pruned to make a 
low; spreading top, so as to admit 
plenty of air and sunshine. 

Grapes are splendid if properly car- 
ed for; but they should be pruned 
each year to within about three buds 
of the previous year’s -growth, and 
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$30 worth of nuts from a 10-year-old 
tree in 1914. Of course this is an ex- 
ceptional case, but we have many 


» more along the Gulf Coast doing as 


well. 

The pecan tree responds as few 
trees respond to cultivation. Cultiva- 
tion is not absolutely necessary, but 
weeds and grass must’be kept away 
from them, as they take-up a large 
amount of water from the soil: While 
the. trees are young a relatively large 
amount of nitrogen is permissible; 
but as the trees come into bearing 
they’ should have more phosphoric 
acid and an increasingly large amount 
of potash. ‘If the soil is sour, lime 
should be applied ini a quantity suffi- 
cient to overcome the acidity. Bear- 
ing trees should have’ approximately 
one pound of commercial fertilizer 
each year for the number of years 
the tree has been set in the orchard, 
The amount of nitrogen will depend 
entirely upon the amount of humus in 
the soil, but fertilizers for pecans 
should contain about as much potash 
as phosphoric acid. Until the war is 
over we may have to use considerably 
less, but if we will take care of our 
trees properly we will get some fruit 
just the same. 


SAME TREE AS SHOWN ON THE PRECEDING PAGE, BUT PROPERLY PRUNED 


should be trained on some form of 
trellis. There are many varieties that 
we might mention, but the Niagara, 
Lutie, Concord, Brighton, Delaware, 
Ives, and Moore’s Early usually prove 
satisfactory when properly cared for. 
The Scuppernong is without doubt 
one of our best grapes and no home 
is complete without it. Some of the 
muscadines, James, Thomas, and 
Flowers, might be used. The bunch 
varieties may need spraying, but the 
Scuppernong does well without. this. 

Every Southern home, especially in 
the lower half of the Cotton Belt, 
should have a few fig trees. It seems 
that the less cultivation they get the 
better they like it, provided they are 
kept free of grass and weeds. ~ The 
Celeste, Brown Turkey and Lemon 
are three splendid varieties, but the 
Ischia, Magnolia and others may be 
used. 

Apples do not seem to be specially 
adapted to the coast country, but 
there are several varieties that usu- 
ally give satisfaction, as the Horse, 
Jennings, Red Astrachan, Yellow 
Transparent and Early Harvest. 

Pears do splendidly with the ex- 
ception of blight. The LeConte is 
probably the best pear for eating 
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purposes, but is very susceptible to 
blight. However, along the Gulf 
Coast we. grow some hybrids of the 
Chinese Sand pear, as our common 
sand pear and the Garber, that are 
free from blight. Pears bear in great 
abundance, and a few treés should be 
found in every orchard. 

In addition ‘to the native plum that 
we have throughott the South, we 
have some improved varieties that 
ate splendid, as the Excelsior, Bur- 
bank’s Abundance and the Red June. 
The writer knows one tree of. Bur- 
bank’s Abundance 10 years old that 
bore 200 quarts in 1915, 

Near the Gulf. Coast.we have sev- 
eral varieties of Japanese persim- 


. mons that do splendidly, as the Tane 


Nashi, Triumph and Tamopan. Some 
of these persimmons grow as large 
as cocoanuts. We have other fruits 
in the Gulf Coast section as quince, 
pomegranate, etc. that have their 
place. 

Strawberries are no longer consid- 
ered a luxury. A few rows across 
the garden will be sufficient for the 
usual family. The Excelsior, Lady 
Thompson, Klondyke and Aroma are 
all good varieties for this section and 
furnish ripé fruit for several months. 


We prefer clean cultivation, but this 


is not absolutely necessary. Straw- 
berries should usually be fertilized 
with a relatively * high potash. fertil- 
izer during winter or- early spring. 
This. may be applied in furrows on 
each side of the plants, throwing the 
dirt back to the plants immediately. 


Try Some Citrus Fruits 


— the Gulf Coast we have a big 
advantage over those who are 
not so fortunately. situated, in that we 
are able to grow an abundance of 'ci- 
trus fruits. Round oranges, grape 
fruit’ and lemons’ grow ~ splendidly 


“near the Gulf, but are not so hardy as 
.the Satsuma “orange: and» kumquat. 
‘These fruits do well near the coast 


and millions of dollars are already in- 


‘vested in them, and this is becoming 


a great industry in this section. 

Near the coast, grape fruit and the 
Creole round orange are: becoming 
‘common, and the Satsuma and. the 


+ Kumquat might be grown much. far- 
‘ther from the coast—just how ‘far no 
' one.knows, 
‘winters. are not uniform in severity. 
: However, we think that one could af- 


owing to the fact that our 


ford to plant a few trees anywhere in 
‘the southern half of the Gulf Coss 


’ states. 


We would always take the precau- 


‘ tion to bank dirt around the trees as 


winter comes, to about 12 or 15 inches 
high on*the trunk. If the top of ‘the 
tree should get frozen it could be cut 
off and allowéd to.come up again. The 
Satsuma orange ‘somewhat resembles 
the tangerine,-but is a better orange. 
The kumquat is a very small orange 
that does not grow much larger than 
a partridge egg, but bears very pro- 
fusely, beginning the first and second 
year after planting, has a good flavor, 
and is excellent for making preserves 
and marmalade. 





Fruits and Flowers the Difference 
Between a Home and a “Place” 


T IS not money as much as energy, 

thought, and love that converts a 
place into a home, and:there are few 
things more contagious than happi- 
ness. Children who have a happy 
home, surrounded with flowers, fruits, 
simple comforts, and innocent pleas- 
ures, no matter how inexpensive the 
house and its furnishings, are like 
magnets in the community, and will 
draw their companions to that home 
to share with them its joys. 

The man in the neighborhood who 
is the “Big Noise” with the boys is 
the farmer who has the reddest ap- 
ples, and the largest cherries. and 
who says, “Boys, help yourselves.” 
This admiration almost always ex- 
tends to the other members of the 
family, and explains in a way, why 
the young people at the Brown farm 
are the most popular of any in that 
vicinity. 

MRS. 

Macon, Ga. 


E, J. WILLINGHAM. 
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How. We Made a Success of Our Home Orchards 


THIS "WEEK’S PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 











RECLAIMING AN -OLD APPLE 
ORCHARD 


How - Pruning, Spraying. and Dyna- 
mite Brought From 2% Trees a Prof- 
it of $200 in One Year—First Prize 
Letter 


Y EXPERIMENT in orchard re- 
clamation began in the fall of 
1911. I had been in possession for 
| some years of a farm on which was 
lan old orchard set during the time of 
my grandfather. It had practically 
never received any care or attention, 
and its condition was ample proof of 
this fact. The trunks and larger 
, limbs were covered with the scabby, 
'scaly bark of two or three season’s 
| previous growth; the tops contained 
| many dead, decaying limbs; the limbs 
which were alive were crossed and 
| matted and held a moderate-yield of 
| dried- -up rotten apples, while the 
| bases of the trunks were encircled by 
| a good crop of sprouts. 

As I had plenty of young trees 
growing vigorously, it would have 
seemed but the part of wisdom to 
have destroyed these old ones; but I 
wished to use them in an experiment 
to see what could be accomplished in 
the way of putting new life into them 
by modern methods. I felt-reasona- 
bly certain that the judicious use of 
the pruning knife and = preventive 
spray mixtures above ground and dy- 
namite below would work as great 
a transformation in those trees as 
| has the surgeon’s knife and the phy- 
sician’s treatment in the reclamation 
of the bodies of men. 

' | began the process by simultan- 
eously exploding four quarter pound 
charges of 40 per cent dynamite to 
each tree when soil and subsoil were 
dry, each charge being at depth of 3) 
inches and at right amgles to each 
other, each charge 10 feet distant 
from: the base of the tree. 

Then I removed all the loose, shag- 
gy bark from the trunks and large 
limbs by scraping with a hoe; also 
the accumulations of leaves in the 
forks and crotches, and picked all the 
rotten apples which, with all refuse 
under -each tree, were gathered to- 
gether and burned. 

Then [went at the pruning, deter- 
mined to be unmerciful. I cut off the 
thrifty bunches of sprouts at the base 
of each tree trunk. All dead or brok- 
en limbs were removed. Next I>cut 
out such of the live limbs as unduly 
obstructed the entrance of the sun- 
light or caused the tree to appear un- 
balanced. Each limb was cut close to 
the body and each wound promptly 
painted with roofing paint. I had no 
set rule to follow in doing the prun- 
ing, but kept in mind the ideal of an 
open, well-balanced tree, and tien 
used a-little “horse-sense” in working 
| to attain that ideal. 

Early in March, 1912, while the 
| trees were yet dormant, I began my 
| campaign of spraying. The first ap- 
| plication was of lime-sulphur, 20 gal- 
lons to each 200-gallon tank, applied 
Pai fine nozzles, pressure guage 
|registering 225. Just before the 
blooming period the second ap- 
| plication was made, using six gal- 
lons of lime-sulphur and eight pounds 
| of lead arsenate to each tank, same 
| nozzles and pressure used as before. 
| The third application was made 
when the bloom was off but before 
calyx cups were closed. The solu- 
tion applied was four pounds lead ar- 
senate to each tank. This time I 
used Bordeaux nozzles under 250 
pounds pressure. 

About June 1, I applied 16 pounds 
lump lime, 16 pounds bluestone and 
8 pounds lead arsenate to each tank, 
using whirlpool nozzles under 200 
pressure. 

The fifth and last application was 
made about July 1, and the solution 
was the same as that used in applica- 
| tion No. 4. 
| No solution 














was ever allowed to 


stand over night, and the spraying 
was done only on sunshiny days. All 
the way through the work was. done 
according to the very best advice I 
could get from the United States 
Agricultural Department and_ the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. 

The early trees began to give re- 
turns in July, 1912, among the number 
being nine Horse-apple trees, which 
produced 27% bushels of prime fruit 
in a season of great scarcity, which I 
readily sold at $2 per bushel; two 
Virginia Beauty trees, 15 bushels, 
bringing $1.50 per bushel at Thanks- 
giving; one Shockley produced 30 
bushels, which I easily sold for $1 
per bushel; an old Limbertwig, 31 
bushels, which brought $1.25 per 
bushel in February and March, 1913; 
three Edwards Winter, 30 bushels, 
netting $37.50; nine Winesaps netted 
$84; two Mattamuskeets, $35; one 
Mountaineer, $12.50. 

Thus from 28 trees which in the 
past several years had produced only 
small yields of unmarketable fruit, I 
had in the first season sold 248 bush- 
els of first-class fruit, receiving 
$315.25. I figure that $115.25 would be 
ample to cover all cost of explosives, 
spray materials, labor, depreciation 
of power outfit and all other items of 
expense in connection with the work 
done on the trees, thereby leaving me 
a clear profit of $200. This takes no 
account of 150 gallons of cider made 
from inferior fruit—inferior from the 
point of size only, all being practi- 
cally sound and free from worms— 
nor of a plenteous supply for home 
consumption in canning and making 
jelly. J. M. FIELD. 

Climax, N. C. 





HOW. SPRAYING AND PRUNING 
PAY 


Mrs Folmar, by Keeping Down In- 
sects. and Diseases, Proved by 
Growing Magnificent Fruit . That 
the Climate Had Not Changed— 
Second Prize Letter. 


HEN I was a child we had fine 


fruit, especially peaches and ap- | 
heard people say | 


ples, but I have 
that the climate has changed, and we 
cannot raise them any more. -How- 
ever, I find that by spraying trees and 
cultivation we can raise as fine fruit 
as ever. 

We had been setting out fruit trees 
several’ years, and they would only 
live about three or four years and get 
scaly and hard looking, and die. We 
did not know what was the trouble 
and had become discouraged; we had 
about given up hope of ever having 
an orchard. But by reading farm pa- 
pers we decided that the San Jose 
scale was about what was causing the 
fruit trees to die, and seeing lime and 
sulphur recommended as a spray, we 
decided to try one more time, and if 
we did not succeed we would give it 
up. 

So in 1906 we bought 50 apple trees 
and 50 peach trees. We set them out 


top. 


The first year we did 


not have a 


spraying machine, and we applied the | 


spray with an old straw broom. Then 
for two or three years we used a 
small hand spray pump, and the last 
three or four years we have had a 
larger spraying machine, requiring 
two to operate it But if I were go- 
ing to buy another I think I would 
get a knapsack sprayer, that is, for a 
small orchard, so that one could op- 
erate it. 

After Christmas each year and 
while the trees were dormant we 
would prune the trees, cutting out all 
dead limbs and cutting back the 
peach limbs that were too long or 
where they were too thick. After the 
apple trees were two years old we 
did not cut back the limbs,—just thin- 








ned out the: limbs where they grew 
too thick or were crossed, then spray- 
ing with lime and sulphur. 

The peaches we set out were the 
Mayflower, Greensboro, Arp Beau- 
ty, Connet’s Early, Belle of Geor- 
gia, Triumph, Carman, Burke, Mat- 
thew’s Beauty, Elberta, Eaton’s Gold, 
and Stinson’s October. These ripened 
in the order named, and were as fine 
as could be, as fine as the pictures the 
agents. carry to sell by. We.sold a 
good many at one dollar. per: bushel, 
and some at 50 cents per peck. 

About the time the shuck of. the 
bloom was falling off the little 
peaches we sprayed them with lime 
and sulphur, summer strength, and 
arsenate of lead. We prepared the 
lime and. sulphur by boiling 1 pound 
of sulphur and 1% pounds of lime in 
about 2 gallons of water, and adding 
enough cold water to make 12 or 14 
gallons, and. then. added a half pound 
of arsenate of lead. This is to pre- 
vent worms. 

We also sprayed the apples just af- 
ter the blooms fell. We have the Car- 
olina Red June, Yellow Transparent, 
Winter Limbertwig, Ben Davis, Mam- 
moth Arkansas. Black, and Yates. The 
Ben Davis and Yates, and Arkansas 
Black are exceptionally fine and full. 
I think the Ben Davis have at least 
five bushels to the tree, and are as 
pretty as a picture. My son measured 
one of the Arkansas Black apples two 
years ago which. was 12% inches in 
circumference, and not a blemish on 
it. We sprayed them when they be- 
gan to turn red, with: Bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent rot, but the lime was 
old and slaked and it has not done as 
much good as it did two years ago 
when the lime was better. 

We set out the trees in rows and 
checks, and I made a map showing 
the name of the tree that was set in 
each check. In that way I could re- 
member what kinds we set out. 

MRS. ROSS FOLMAR, 


Goshen, Ala. 





A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not :Needed in This. Case 


It is hard to convince some people 
that cofiee does them an injury! They 
lay their bad feelings to almost every 
cause but the true and unsuspected 
one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide 
experience has proven to him that, to 
some systems, coffee is an insidious 
poison that undermines the health. 
Ask him if coffee is a cause of consti- 
pation, stomach and nervous troubles. 

“IT have been a coffee drinker all my 
life, and when taken sick two years 
ago with nervous prostration, the 
doctor said that my. nervous system 
was broken down and that I would 
have to give up coffee. 

“T got so weak and shaky I could 
not work, and reading an advertise- 
ment of Postum I asked my grocer if 
he had any of it. Hevsaid, ‘Yes,’ and 


| that he used it in his family and it 


was all it claimed to be. 
“So I quit coffee and commenced to 


' use Postum steadily, and in about two 
that winter and pruned them, cutting | 
off the tops at the height we wished | 
the limbs to branch out to form the | : 
| weighed only 146 pounds when I com- 
| menced on Postum and now I weigh 


weeks I could sleep better and get up 
in the morning feeling fresh. In about 
two months I began to gain flesh. I 


167 and feel better than I did at 20 
years of age. 

“Tam working every day and sleep 
well at night. My two children were 
coffee drinkers, but they have not 
drank any since Postum came into 
the house, and are far more healthy 
than they were before.” Name given 


i by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

here’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers, 
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HOW TO HAVE FRUIT EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR 


Doing This on an Acre and a Quarter 
and Selling Nearly $300 Worth Be- 
sides Is no Mean Record—Third 
Prize Letter 


{The following letter. furnishes a splendid 
example-of what may be @one in fruit grow- 
ing where the right methods are followed. 
It should always be remembered, too, that 
correct metheds net only increase the quan- 
tity of fruit, but insure a very high quality 
As Mr, Robertson says: “My township is 
Rewtand in an aill-cotton county—Rebeson. 
Since the people have learned that our 
peaches do not have rotten specks on them 
and do not have worms in them it is very 
hard to supply the demand, particularly for 


. late eanning peaches. We had 50 bushels 


of Elbertas this summer but I had repeated 
complaints t Zome one been neg- 
leeted.”—-The Editors.] 
Sex 12 or 15 years ago there were 
a few fruit trees planted around at 
different places on our farm, but af- 
ter being planted the only attention 
that they received was to have the 
fruit pulled off them, if there happen- 
ed to be any. A new tree was planted 
occasionally or -a seedling let grow, 
but the orchard was ’a haphazard af- 
fair at best. Today we have peaches 
ripe on the trees from the middle of 
May until the middle of August—ev- 
ery day—and then a variety in Sep- 
tember and another one in Gctober. 
We have appies from the last of May 
until frost for the table and to eat, 
and as many cherries, plums, pears 
and grapes as we and our friends can 
consume during their respective sea- 
sons. Following is an account of how 
this change came about. 

With the idea in mind of having 
fruit for home consumption through- 
out all the summer, my father kept 
adding trees to his stock until in 1908 
we had some fruit nearly all the sum- 


- mer when the frost did not get it or 


when it did not rot. Up until this 
time ‘we had never sprayed a fruit 


» tree and the pruning had all been 


done withdut any very clear idea as 
However, 
in 1910 the San Jose scale hit our or- 


> chard and we had to begin spraying 


in order to keep the trees alive. Fath- 
er found directions in a Government 
bulletin for making the commercial 
lime-sulphur spray and ‘the self-boiled 
jime-sulphur spray, and we began 
spraying in earnest, not only in the 
winter to kill the scale but on through 
the summer to prevent worm and rot. 
My older brother came home from 
the A. & M* College that spring for a 
week and pruned every fruit tree on 
the place as they should be pruned. 
Since that time we have been taking 
care of the orchard as it should be 
taken care of, and as a result we have 
fruit on the farm all the summer, and 
put up enough in cans and jars to 
have some practically every day in 
the year. 

As we had to buy spray material, 
pumps and pruning outfit and devote 
some little time to the care of the or- 
chard, we gradually put out enough 
trees of the kind that paid best to 
pay all expenses and make a neat lit- 
tle profit on the orchard besides. An 
account of what fruit I sold and how 
I disposed of it during the three 
months I was at home from the A. & 
M. College this summer will illustrate 
very clearly just how well we have 
succeeded in making the orchard pay 
a profit above rent of land, expense 
of spraying and all other expenses in- 
cidental to the care of a small or- 
chard on the farm. 

We live within a half mile of a town 
ef 1,200 people in Robeson County. 
There are 12 people in our family, so 
it is easily seen that what our friends 
and ourselves consume is not a vewy 
small amount. The Mayflower is our 
earliest peach, and it ripens the mid- 
die of May. We have only three 
young trees of it, but they were load- 
ed. Above homé consumption I sold 
six and one-half bushels on the home 
market at $1.50 per bushel. The Sneed 
peach comes just a week later. From 
four old trees we sold eleven bushels 


| at the same price. The first of June 


the Greensboro peach ripens, and we 
have 17 of this variety that are well 
Matured and averaged a crop of five 


- bushels per tree. 


\ 


With this many peaches on hand at 
one time we ship regularly to two 
grocerymen im Florence, 5. C.. at a 
price of $1.25 per crate net. One of 
these men wants five crates every 
other day, and the other one, wants 
three crates the other day, as there 
are only three’ pecks of peaches in a 
crate, the price is fully equal to one 


dollar per bushel on the home market. | 


Following the Greensboro peaches 
came the Oklahoma Queen, then the 
Oklahoma Beauties, then the Carman; 
an unidentified variety together with 
an excellent seedling, then the early 
Elbertas and then the Elberta. The 
Greensboros are gone by the middle 
of July, but the varieties named above 
follow in quick succession until the 
Elbertas are exhausted the middle of 
August. Of the last six varieties 
named we have not more than a half 
dozen trees each, except the Elbertas, 
of which there are nine trees, but 
there is not a day in all that time in 
which we cannot fillan order for two 
or three bushels on the home market. 
The Belle of Georgia and a variety of 
Chinese Cling should have been men- 
tioned coming in the 20th of July and 
lasting until about the first of Au- 
gust. ; 

As a general summary, we had 
peaches for the table and to eat off 
the trees five months, we have enough 
canned to last till the Mayflower rip- 
ens again next May, and we sold be- 
tween $250 and $300 worth this, sum- 
mer. 1 did practically all the work 
myself and had time to do a good deal 
wf work on the farm besides. The 
total area covered by the peaches, 
apples, plums, cherries and grapes is 
less than an acre and a quarter, and 
besides the profit of nearly $200 per 
year the froit makes life on the farm 
much more pleasant and really a 
thing to be very highly valued. 

J. P. ROBERTSON. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Fruit Pays Better Than ‘Cotton 


AFFORDS me great pleasure to 
tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer of my experience with fruits. 
Many of my neighbors told me when 
I was setting out fruit trees that I 
was wasting my time and money. 
They said “this is no fruit country.” 
Another said, “I can take the amount 
of land you are wasting in fruit trees 
and plant it in cotton and buy more 
fruit in one year than you can raise 
in 10 years on the same land.” 

But all this good advice did not 
lessen my desire for an orchard of all 
kinds of fruits. I set out some 80 
peach trees of some 16 varieties, rip- 
ening from May 1 to November 1. I 
planted 36 plum trees, 12 varieties, rip- 
ening from May 20 to September 1, 10 
apricot trees, 4 varieties, and some 
trees of the following: apples, pears, 
cherries, quinces, and Japanese per- 
simmons. I also put out 150 dewberry 
and 150 blackberry vines. 

All have done well. My trees and 
plants are now from three to six 
years old, and this year we gathered 
100 gallons of fine berries, of which 
we sold $25 worth and put up a year’s 
supply for home use. My customers 
that bought berries from me always 
wanted more, because they were such 
nice ones. We raised as fine plums 
as l ever saw come from any country, 
and we had bushels of them, too. Our 
trees were overloaded. We also made 
a bumper crop of peaches; as fine as 
they grow anywhere. We sold lots of 
peaches for 25 cents per gallon for 
the early ones and $1.25 per bushel for 
the later or main crop varieties. We 
have a big supply of peaches and 
plums put up for home use—enough 
to last two years, We had a few nice 
cherries, and some as nice apples as I 
ever saw. : 

Our orchard has paid us well this 
year, and it has just begun bearing. 
I would advise every farmer in our 
Sunny South to put out a big orchard 
and live at home. The fruit will help 
keep the doctor away and make life 
worth living. H. O. KLOSE. 

Bertram, Texas. 
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of Your Life 


—— to.equal the Great California 
airs. 

This is the time to see them at their 
best while the agricultural exhibitsand 
great stock shows are going on. 


The finest scenery of the West is to 
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Tannin 


= The fast, all-steel, through train in daily serv- 
ice between St. Louis, Kansas City and San 
Francisco. ; 

You see the wonderful alfalfa and grain fields 
of K : os < sy Col ; : 
Uteh's famous orchards and the lovely Sacra- 


mento Valley. The magnificent Royal Gorge 
of the Rocky Mountains and Feather River 
Canon of the Sierra Nevadas, 


via the 
DENVER ER1IO GRANDE 
WESTERN ‘PAGIFIG~. 
Standard and ‘tourist sleepers, the finest 
modern equipment. Fare includes both San 
Francisco and San Diego. : 
Write for booklet and full information about the 
aide trips. 


Fairs and many si We'll show you how 
to get the most for your money every way. 


C. L. STONE 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Missouri Pacific Railway 
ST. LOUIS 

Only Through Train 
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SHELL YOUR COR 
.'N THE SHUCK 
: OM ae ‘crop. the, Sout 





ever raised. The shucks, cobs, and corn 
are put in three sepatate piles, A practical 
Shuck Corn~- Sheller for the individual 
farmer, because it Goes not require a large 


oe 3, engine, and there is no big imvestment. 
Price. 


Di. ee . Write today for catelog and 


. WATTS MFG CO., 














When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you.as an advertiser in 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
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‘ANNUAL SALE Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


—" Farms, Nashville, Tenn., October 28th 


Write fer Catalogue. 











The - Belted , Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new the Hampshire has become a 
' fevers ire has’ bee ‘ora: pe ~~ plenty. bod 
become a mar pper in eve 
market. 1 ou. would like pret fs caforsnation ‘and lit- 
erature on e Hampshire Hog, address 

E.C. STONE, Secretary, 

'Hampshire Record Association, 
(20 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


- flanipehire Hogs ‘prolific: kind. - Special 


prices ‘on: pigs, trios -not akin, 
- pred sows; boars.. Write-for deseription and hesamecd ‘Roy. Sipyen, 














a Decatur, Ind. 
Riammacat eotnn teen oad Sale at the Ociober = 9 


Thi NATIONAL SHO! ‘ORN Sake "SHOW, T Por cry, 

we 3 GRAND. te 3 

; Sliver Temphien. Most valuable event ever competed f for b Shorthorns SAit be decided. ° Upwards of 100: 
ble—a rea The Shorthorn S: be hetd 


calve 
“Bh d ays en go , October 7th. Shows ands sales 
. tobe held in Convention Hall. A further ee lare ss:;. F. W. HA Secretary, Amertoan Shorte 
horn Br 3 


Park Avenue, Chicago, Ulinois., ~ 


Is THE TIME f the choi reedi 
ee ees DUROC. PIGS, gud individual exceltonos 
Ie, you have livestock to sell, now is the TAMWORTHS, $; prews on fg Satis farms. 
riot 








-time to advertise. There was never more tisfaction 
+ {nterest in livestock. husbandry: than ‘right Guarant teed. 
-fow, Get into the game and get your share, | JOHN D. MORTON, 








FREE PLANS: HOG HOUSE 


And Other Farm Outbuildings, Absolutely Free. 
8 Original Sets of Plans By Architects 


Ail Contained in One Free Book, ‘‘CY PRESS FOR ALL FARM NEEDS”® 


Book Contains: 


1, Two Drawings for Hog House Like One 
Shown in Cut. 


. 24-Stall Stock Barn, 3 Drawings. 

. Four Drawings for General Purpose Barn. 
. Two Drawings for “Yankee” Barn, 

. Two Drawings for Double Poultry House. 
.. Two Drawings for Double Corn Crib. 

. Four Drawings for Frame Silo. 

Four Drawings fot Small Conservatory. 





SAQA SP YN 


‘This. masterful book is Vol. 20, Cy- 

préss* Pocket. Library, containing 72 

ps of. reading and illustrations, and. two plan: sheets that are 24x36 
ct each. Free for asking — see coupon. 


CYPRESS FOR THE FARM 


te ~No. other lumber and shingles will bring to the. farmer such excellent 
cr) service as Cypress, because it is the most enduring of woods under the. most 
$ . trying conditions, It takes: paint perfectly. but lasts a lifetime without paint. 


Help Yourself to the Books fie, Cypenie Mfrs” Ass'n. 
They’re Free — See Coupon Depattment 138 


Please send me the-books, FREE, 
‘ Send It To Us Today as marked in the following squares: 


New Silo Book, Vol. 37, Free Plans 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 

Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20 
Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 














RED — Town. 





S¥ase. 



























with three handsome Be jatinrs 


Ruséeltville, Hy. 


| scalding water over them. 
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Raising Calves 

T IS a-serious mistake to neglect 

any young animal; trusting that it 
will grow up some way. Calves 
should receive intelligent. care from 
birth in order to reach maturity with 
a reserve of vigor and health. -, 

It is-my practice to begin before 


‘| the calf’s~ birth by propér feeding 


and care of the dam. When it ap- 
pears, I take it from the cow- and 
teach it to drink milk. It will learn 
easily’ and’ never suck a cow when 
turned in the pasture with cows. The 
mother soon forgets her calf and does 
better. It is wise to feed all young 
animals often, as that is nature’s way. 

I soon put the calf on skim milk, 
with all the dry feed it will eat. Do 


|} not wet the feed nor use cottonseed 


meal; bran-is best. Do not overfeed 
nor use an unclean pail; this will 
cause scours. The first week I rub 
caustic soda on the horn bulbs to 
dehorn it. I let it have the best of 
hay or grass, and. keep it growing. 
It is well to teach it to be staked. 
‘Calves do well on sour milk in 
warm weather, but do not change 
suddenly. Do not expect a young 
calf. to grow well on grass alone, as 
its stomach. calls for less bulky food. 
While raising calves remember that 
the sire is half the herd. So get the 
best- you can: find. Remember ‘that 
some cows pay a profit of $100 ‘per 
year, while others are kept'at a loss; 
so see that.the calf is from producing 
parentage. I. M. HAWKINS. 





How to Care for the Cream Separator 


NE of the chief causes for poor 

_¢eream is through the neglect of 
the separator. There are a_ great 
many producers who fail to -wash 
their separator thoroughly. Some 
make a practice of washing only once 
a day. This is a filthy practice and 
always results ¥n poor cream. Each 
part of the separator that comes--in 
contact with thé’ milk . should be 
washed and scalded every time it is 
‘used, 

Always use a littfe washing. powder 
when washing the separator as it is 
as cheap as soap and_will not taint 
the milk as soap does.-°A machine 
washed thoroughly after. each time 
it is used: will separate better, last 
longer, and: “skin a more uniform 
cream than one that is neglected. 

The following points may be found 
helpful for operating a separator 
properly: 

Provide a good: solid - foundation 
for the separator and secure the 
frame to-the: foundation by means of 
lag screws. 

‘Be sure the s¢parator’sets level. 

Oil all. gearings and spindle each 
time before. using. 

Flush, all gearings- and* bearings 
with kerosene once each month; then 
apply fresh “oil. Prevent any dust 
from entering the bearings of the ma- 
chine, 

Always turn the machine at the 
proper speed, which is usually indi- 
cated: on the handle. Do not turn 
the milk- into the bowl until the re- 
quired speed has been reached. 

In cold weather. it is well to flush 

the bowl with: warm water. before 
turning the: milk into >the bowl... It 
may prevent the machine ‘from clog- 
ging. . Use. a little warm- water or 
skim milk to flush the bowl after the 
separation: is completed. 
- Always-wash the bowl immediately 
after it, has been used. Dry the parts 
of the bowl after. washing by. pouring 
Never 
wipe them. 

See thatthe separator bowl has 
lots of sunshine. 

Set the cream screw to deliver 
cream. testing between 35 and 40 per 
cent fat. 

Separate all the milk immediately 
after milking. 

Cool the tream as soon as it is sep- 
arated. Never mix fresh warm cream 
with cream frot the previous milk- 





ing before it is cooled. Always stir 


cream when mixing fresh cream with 
older. This makes it uniform. 
STANLEY COMBS. 


THE. CHEAPEST WAY TO SELL 
LIVESTOCK 


Advertise in County Papers and Farm 
Papers—Don’t Limit. Yourself -to 
Demands of Your Own Neighbor- 
hood 


5 perce publicity pay? It cettatnly 
does pay or we would not see an 
ever increasing amount of space used 
in magazines, in dailies, and in the 
farm press. 

The .average. business man is thor- 
oughly convinced that publicity does 
pay, because he has tried it out: fre- 
quently... But the average farmer is 
not convinced that publicity does-pay: 
Let.us.say that Mr. A has a good cow 
to sell, a promising young horse and 
several pure-bred Collie pups. He 
makes it known by word of mouth in 
his neighborhood. that he ‘has. the 
above animals for. sale; But it hap- 
pens that. his neighbors are all sup- 
plied in this respect. and do not want 
his. surplus -stock... Now if Mr:-A 
would. use a small space in his coun- 
ty paper, he would have a larger au- 
dience than his immediate neighbor- 
hood;.and-if he would use a good 
agricultural: paper he would again 
greatly enlarge his audience of pros- 
pective buyers. 

I well remember the first time‘ ‘Ty 
used space in the county paper, and in 
a good agricultural paper... I thought 
the money was thrown away, but :in 
due time I began .to get: inquiries and 
sold the products.I had advertised at 
a good profit. And after the-ice has 
once been. broken, ‘it: is thé natural 
thing to go right ahead and adver- 
tise. every time. one has anything of 
value to sell. -But with many farmers 
the difficult thing is to make-a’ start 
in the way of. advertising their Pro: 
ducts. 

Advertising: is the same sort of an 
investment that poultry feed is. Feed 
is- bought-to grow the. chicks: to sell, 
and advertising: space is bought to fet 
the people know you have them for 
sale. Very. few-if-any poultry breed- 
ers can sell their- birds; no matter 
how good they are, withdut first ad- 
vertising them. The neighborhoodin 
which he lives may not need his: sur- 
plus stock, but in the adjoining coun- 
ty or in the next state.a number of 
people may be:looking for that very 
stock or other products. 

Recently a neighbor had a promis- 
ing young horse he did not need.. He 
passed the word among his neighbors 
that he wished: to sell his colt, but no 
buyer.appeared.. After some time he 
placed a 20-word ad. in his county pa- 
per, costing but one cent a word, and 
before long a buyer. appeared and -the 
colt was sold, Such examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely. to show 
that publicity does pay. 

Let any well known advertiser stop 
putting his wares-in front of the peo- 
ple and soon they will forget that he 
was ever in the busineéss.* Not only is 
advertising the ready means ‘of dis- 
posing. of things at a special bargain, 
but the advertising done today .is-go- 
ing to bring returns some time hence. 
Every -reader has, -perhaps, ordered 
something: from’ the pages» of an old 
magazine. or weekly, perhaps a year 
or more old, having met‘the adver- 
tiser for the first time in thatparticu- 
lar manner. 

And when replying to the letter of 
a prospective customer, it will. help 
greatly if one has a small photo. of 
the stock or poultry advertised. ‘The 
investment of $2.50 in a Browhie cam- 
era will soon be returned in’ many 
ways. 

But why multiply.examples indefin- 
itely? Those who have tried it are 
thoroughly convinced that publicity 
does pay and that without advertis- 
ing they could not sell their. extra 
stock, poultry. or other products at a 
profit. P, C. HENRY. 
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"WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVES] 








BERKSHIRES . 
SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY — 











— 's Premier was oo $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duk e Grand Cham: mpion Boar at 
the international Live Stoce Show, Chicago, 1910, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Hoistein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex. or breed for sale. : 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








BERKSHIRES 


l offer nadir at all times 


hreeding. 
guaranteed to be eqgac 
sented. None-but the best sold. 

headed by swe of the best boars i 
iece, Lord Premier and 
ellow breeding. Write 
me your wants. 


L.P. CRAWFORD, 




















ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival,* Masterpiecé, Premier 
' Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia - 
ewell and Trueworth strains. 





‘amworths 
when following cattle in. the feed lot. 


FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 
Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 
sows bred. Priced reasonable. 


L. C: FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. , 


a Big E Type Spring Boars and-Gilts. Year- 
GB :: ing oars, Fall Pigs. and Angus Cat- 
> “*’ J.P. VISSERING, Box 7, ‘Alton, Tl. 
FOR SALE: Reg. big type Poiand-China 
eige. and Dorset Sheep. was 


ite me, 
JONES, oodlawn, Va. 




















TAMWORTHS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS} 


TAMWORTHS 
A trial will nee age you that no other breed can ap- 
proach the gains made by 





Tamworth cross has no equal as a money er; as 
they will proauce’ ‘a larger amount of lear meat on ordin- 
ony. feed than any other breed or cross, Tamworths 
are rugged and raise large litters, making the farmer’s 
investment a sure thing. Write us for information. 

Ha rne Farme Co., gton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS—All Ages. 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1230 Ib. boars and sows. .Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
be Columbia, S. C. 4 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. _ 

STOCK FAR M; 




















Pigs bred gilts and boars 














WESTVI 
in individualtty eannot be 1 beat ‘Cholera immune. | | D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. Winston-Salem, N.C. | 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. MULEFOOTS 

DUROC-JERSEYS Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. ‘Nothing but the 








best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 








DUROC JERSEYS 
’ Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 
wellfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 
it to give Satisfaction. 1y & particulars write 
. © 


Ss, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS., Shoicest pigs 
Payment and mature sow. Bred right, fed right 
and priced right. Everything registered. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

THOMAS H. ROGERS, Waynesville, N. C. 


Duroc-Jerseys | Best blood lines 


in America. We 
know howto grow 














them; Me. v0 red and husky. We back every pig. 
Boars $8.00 up. . Three herd boars. 
Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 





Montrose Farm Registered Duroc- 


Growthy. spring pigs— both 
Jersey ‘Hogs sexes—high quality— unsur- 
sazeed breeding. 


Reasonable prices. 
OHN F.T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


oO. I. C. SWINE 


Originators of the 
Famous O.L.C. 
Swine 1863 













Hog from Birth to Sale” 
The LB. Silver Co. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Pure bred O.LC. pigs, service 
its. Limited number 
ce 





R.?. DB. 2, eae ell VA. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND ——— 


CHINA 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 








Champion Herd of the South. - 
W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkansas. 


_GUERNSEYS 


RGUERNSEY BULL isa sure way 


Xo. increase your profits. Grode up your 
herd by using a pure bred Guernsey 
Bull ind you will be surprised at Results. 


Send for free literature. 
oe Cattle Club, 
- Box W Peterboro, N. H. 














‘Guernsey Cattle| 


‘DISPOSAL 


SALE _ 








100 head of eae finest 
25 head of the fin 
One pure-bred 

One pure-bred Imported Guernsey Cow, 4 
One. pure-bred regist 


ines he 


Two pure-bred Nee S 
One pure-bred registered 
One pure-bred registered Jersey 


Yearling Bost 


Guernsey B 


40 Brood Sows,-10 Boars, 50 Gilts, 25. Sows an 
young pigs. 
o?-Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Berryton Duke, 
could be found. 


One grey mule 3 years old. 
~Oné brown Mule 2-years oid. 
One grey yearling mule. —- 
Two mules, one bay and one brown, yearlings 


e Hogs on the 1 


and Baltimore. 
“from station. 


ae W. D. EWING, 


Elkton Farm 


ELKTON, MARYLAND... 
There will be sold at PUBLIC AUCTION on ‘ 
THURSDAY ‘AND FRIDAY, OCTOBER -14.AND 16; 1916, - 

the. following livesteck. Sale starts promptly at 10 o’clock. | 


CATTLE 


grade Holstein matured cows and heifers. 
ie Guernsey cows and heif: ers. 
rorunned olstein Cow, 5 years old. 


— old. - 
ered Holstein Bull, "Jo opapee. as Sareaatte DeKol Mercedes. No. 70984. 


ee ee 
These ir. are all reglatared. a Boeted to be 


HORSES 


Nine heavy work mares, one with horse foal and we _— ~— foal at foot. : 
One 3-year-old Filly, sire by Hoke Jantor, mark of «1 


One Spanish Jack, -progeny can be seen on dey of sale. : 
Owing to the amount of livestock to be sold on the + ag we have decided to 
sell our Berkshir 6th, beginning at ; 


TERMS CASH 

ELKTON—On Malt Line of Penn. R. R., midway. between Philadelphia 
One hour on fast 

—_ . trains. The farm is 1 1-2 miles 


Ww. S. swine, i ' 





ars from 3 Sag 6 months old, also ‘seme 
They ‘com: blood = 
No finer. ~ 


Artful Duchess and Longfello ow. 


12 o’clock. 

















Rockingham Pure-Bred 


rsey, O_ I. C, and Berkshire swine. 
positively be sold regardless of what it brings. 


Would be glad to have Progressive Farmer 
or not. : 





Tick Fever Immune. 
Several Bulls of Various Ages. 
J. VW. DAVIS, 

Mossy Hill, Perry, Ga. 











Holsteins ann Guernseys 
200 head to select from the purest of grades. 
Matured Cows and heifers. Heavy producrs, 
all bred to gs bulls. We have a number 
of pure-b bulls, all ages. Also splendid 
grade calves. In this lot are two sons of Rag 
Apple Korndyke 8th, the record. priced bul. 
at auction $25,000. We are breeding our grade 
heifers to these two bulls. Give us a trial. 


ELKTON. FARM, Elkton, Md. 
JERSEYS Pes 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


























R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 
HEREF ORDS — 
REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, 
All Ages, For Sale. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Hy. 
HORSES 
ae “* 
Saddle Horses | 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
and Colts. 15 to 20 per ct. 
off on every horse on our 
farms for the next thirty 
days. Write us today fully 
describing the horses you 
want. 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, gi ser eg 
Stallions, Jacks & Mares. 


We have grand lot of Percheron and. Sad- 
dle Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
| Jennets for sale at money earning prices, 
| Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
and we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don’t ‘fail to see our exhibit at Tennessee 
State Fair. Nashville, Tenn., or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 








T. E. BROWN, Murtreesbore. Tenn. 








a GEO. W. BAXTAR, Auetioneer, Troy, Pa. 


FIRST ANNUAL SALE 


f the- 


Will Be Weld At ELKTON, VIRGINIA, OCTOBER. 27, 1915. . 


. There will be more than 100 head.of pure-bred registered stock in this —_ consisting 

. “ 1 Percheron and Saddle bred horses, Bhorth horn,-Red Poll Holstein, and Jersey : 
here are some very fine individuals on 3 some of the 
jen blood of the various breeds inthis bh This is ‘one of the largest sales of its kind ever 
heid.in the south, and.you should not fail to attend. 


For description of each animal and details about the sale write for catalog, Address, 
CHAS. W. WAMPLER, Sec., Dayton, Va. . - 


a 
Livestock Association : 





Every animal} Srought into the ring will 


readers visit our county whether they buy , 


This ad. will not appear again. © 











Ohio Improved. Chester: 


The hog to make more meat from the 
food than any other is the O. I. C. Thavea 


few fine pigs. yry: ay for a male or 
$15 for a pair. ; 
JAMES SWING, Lexington, N. C.f \ 











good colors and good scale. Ali of best breeding. 


farms. 


L. I. GUION, 





FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 
“The Kind That Pay.’’ 
We have for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, 


We also offer a limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bred to 
Fairfax bulls, weighing 2,000 pounds and up. Visitors welcome at the 
Bulls at head of herd Armour Fairfax, Fairfax 15th. 


CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, 
LUGOFF;, S. C. 


Cows and Heifers. 




















Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 


| KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buyat your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and:guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH — 



















Kentucky. 














Volume No.1 Milking Shorthorn 
valuable articles, milk p Blo Shatatiene 


year of age. Address, 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ear Book ready for distribution free. Contains new 
Owners of Shorth 
JANUARY 10, 1916, penalty fee = be charged for entering the pedigree of an animal over one 
3 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


rthorns are reminded again that after 








([SHORTHORNS.| 


Our herd is one of the most famous in Amer- 
ica, in which is represented the best Scotch 
families. Bred in Tennéssee, they are accli- 
mated and will give Southerners satisfaction 
at reasonable cost. - Write for prices on 








CAREY M. JONES | 


Livestock Auctioneer. 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 














DUGH U 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 
May.-we serve you? 





BAUHARD BROSK., Nashville, Tenn., Bex 192 





RESSIVE FARMER. 


young bulls. 48 N. Sacramento Bivd., img 
. Annual Sale February 23, 1916. Phone Garfield 4918. fe 
| ROSPEDERA Tam, Hickery Valley, Tenn. Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 
RENEW ALL NOUR SUBSCEIPTIONS | aS "Si 
THRO 8 = 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer,’ 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 

























































The Progressive Farmer Company 
@mcorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Rafigh, N.C. 


. President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 





___eE 

CLARENCE POE. 

iy MR Fe ee 
W. F. MASSEY, 


Managing Editor 

TF ce ee Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, . s ¢ .. + Secretary-Treasurer 

3.A.MARTIN, .. . . . . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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$2.50 FOR A POSTAL CARD 


E ARE now laying plans for making The Pro- 
gressive Farmer “better than ever” in 1916, and 
as usual we wish and need all possible help from 
our readers. To this end we will give a prize of $2.50 to 
the person who mails us on or before October 16 a 
postal card giving the most helpful suggestions as to 
subjects we ought to Giscuss; what new features or 
improvements we ought to introduce; what new work 
we ought to take up or what improvements we ought 
to make in work we are already doing, etc., etc. Send 
any suggestions you think might make The Progres- 
sive Farmer better, more helpful, or more pepular. For 
the six next most helpful postals received im addition 
to the first prize winner we will give each of the 
senders a good book. si 
Be sure to mention on the card any story you believe 
would make us a popular serial. Address your card 
to “Suggestions Contest’, care of The Progressive 
Parmer, and mail it by Saturday night, Octeber 16. 


—= 














| pedal forget to mail on or before October 16 all 
letters intended for the symposium in our Oc- 
tober 30 issue regarding the growing of nut trees, 
grapes, berries, and flowers, shrubs, vines and 
shade trees that require fall planting. 





ON’T forget that October 9 is “Seed Selection 

Day” alt over North Carolina. If you haven’t 
already saved seed corn and cotton for next year, 
according to the approved methods given in The 
Progressive Farmer, join the host of other pro- 
gressive farmers who will do this good work Sat- 
urday, October 9. 





OGRESSIVE Farmer readers who are inter- 

ested im making the home orchard a success— 
and we believe this. should include all our readers 
—will find much sound advice and many helpfut 
suggestions in this “More Fruit Special.” Right 
now is the time to make your plans for setting 
out an orchard this fall and winter, and in planning 
and then in carrying out these plans the special 
articles and experience lefters in this issue should 
be of material value to you. 





T IS believed that the finest program ever pre- 

pared for a meeting of the State Farmers’ Union 
is being worked out for the sessions in Durham, 
November 16, 17, 18. Instead of general indefinite 
oratory, five or six of the big problems affecting 
the welfare of North Carolina farmers will be 
taken up and discussed by men who speak with 
authority. For one thing, the advantages of a 
state warehouse system wil! be presented by State 
Warehouse Commissioner McLaurin of South Car- 
olina, and the Union will almost certainly demand 
the establishment of a similar system in North 
Carolina. Low railroad rates will be offered, and 
indications are that there will be a large attend- 
amce not only of delegates but of other Union 
members who wish to get the inspiration and in- 
formation offered by the strong and attractive 
program. Make your plans to be on hand. 





GFReAt preparations are making for the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Pendleton, S. C. Farmers’ So- 
ciety, October 12, 13 and 14. Pendleton is near 
Clemson College and the organization has ‘the 
benefit of the services of all the Clemson College 
leaders, in addition to the enthusiastic local mem- 
bership. South Carolina must hold the record for 
old farmers’ clubs, for not only is the Pendleton 
Club. celebrating its centennial, but Mr. C. C. F. 
Hammond, of Kathwood, wrote us a letter last 
week in which he mentioned quite incidentally 
that his local farmers’ club is now nearly 
seventy-five years old. The members of this club 
interested themeslves last year in the establish- 
ment of a flour mill, and Mr. Hammond writes that 
it has had a very nice business. And incidentally 
he says it was an advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer suggesting the establishment of farm- 
ers’ codperative flour mills that led to this action. 


oe Harris of Georgia has called the 
; Legislature of that state in special session to 
cemsider a number of urgent matters, naming 
especially the plan for a state warehouse system, 
which narrowly escaped success in the recent ses- 





sion of the General Assembly. The legislators 
have heard from their constituents since they went 
home, and it is believed that there will be no trou- 
ble in getting the warehouse bilf through the extra 
session. It is likely, of course, that some mistakes 
will be made before the best sort of warehouse 
legislation is worked out for the Southern cotton 
grower, but there is no doubt about the need for 
state supervision and control, and it looks now as 
if every state im the South will have such super- 
vision and controf within the next few years. And 
if the panic of last year results in this permanent 
gain to cotton farmers, it may easily be worth all 
that it cost. 


A Little Backbone Will Get Still Higher 
Prices 





ERE is no longer any doubt about it that 
just a little backbone will get twelve cents 
for every pound of middfing cotton the South 

has raised, and everything indicates that prices 
wilt go well beyond twelve. Highly significant was 
the official Associated Press report of the New 
York Cotton Exchange Thursday of last week, an- 
nouncing that while prices had broken badly on 
Wednesday they climbed back Thursday because 
telegrams. showed that “Seuthern spet holders are 
refusing to market their cotton at declines”. And 
farmers have onty to continue to refuse to market 
on declines in order to get the prices they are en- 
titled to. 

Look out especially for the bears who are try- 
ing to make it appear that the recent advances are 
“speculative.” The Progressive Farmer has re- 
peatedly given the exact facts and figures showing 
that all crop and financial conditions warrant high 
prices, and the figures were répeated by Mr. 
Thackston in our last issue. Furthermore, when a 
man says the recent advance in prices was specu- 
lative, answer him this way: “Well, if speculators 
can carry prices to eleven or twelve cents now, 
how high will they be able to carry them next 
spring?” 

We also notice that some papers are saying that 
the higher price of cotton seed is “speculative”. 
Ask the folks who say that if they know that 
American exports of cottonseed oil increased from 


-118,000,000 pounds the first seven months of. last 


year to 234,000,000 pounds the first seven months 
of this year, almost exactly 100 per cent increase. 

No, sir, we have had no speculative prices. With 
a 17,000,000-bale crop you know how prices of both 
lint and seed went last spring. Figure for your- 
self, therefore, how high seed and lint from a ten 
to twelve-million-bale crop should go now. 


Don’t Let High-priced Cotton Fool You 





S THIS is written’cotton is bringing over 
eleven cents a pound all over the South,-and 
the price seems to be stifl going up.. This, of 

course, where a man has lived at home this year 


‘as he should, means. good times; but there is a 


danger that high-priced cotton will make us for- 
get all about war, low prices, and alt our brave 
resolutions, and lead us into our old-time all-cot- 
ton follies. 

Let’s took at this thing squarely, friend: It isn’t 
the number of bales of cotton we make that 
counts, but our net profits when the year’s work is 
done. Nor in figuring our net profits must we for 
a moment forget that unless we are soil-building 
rather than soil-robbing farmers, we are not fol- 
towing the most rational, profitable system. In 
other words, regardless of how much cotton we 
may make, it is as certain as death and taxes that, 
unless we raise plenty of corn, meat and hay, along 
with elovers, peas and beans to make our lands 
rich, we are on the down-grade that ends in 
failure. 

We are sounding this warning because now is 
the time to plan next year’s work, and any plans 
are faulty that do not include living at home, soil- 
building, and rigid economy in alf expenditures. 
For this reason, even if cotton goes to twenty 
cents, it is nothing more than good business sense 
to plant a big acreage in oats this fall, with a cover 
crop of oats, rye, clover or vetch on every possible 
acre, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


What good does your cotton money do you if 
you already owe it for corn, meat, hay and fertil- 
izers? Don’t ever again be fooled into an all-cot- 
ton program, regardless of how high prices may go._ 


When Fall Plowing Is Advisable 
FRIEND asks us if we recommend fall plow- 
ing. Our answer is that we do and we don’t: 
it all depends. 

In the dry regions of central and west Texas 
and parts of Oklahoma, deep fall breaking as a 
means of catching and holding the falt and winter 
rains for the crop the following year is undoubt- 
edly advisable. Likewise, anywhere in the Cotton 
Belt, rich, levet tands with an abundance of vege- 
table matter that should be well rotted before 
spring may very profitably be plowed: in the falk 

On the other hand, there are all over the South 
millions of acres of relling sandy loam cotten and 





,corn lands on which we doubt if fall breaking will 


be profitable,—at least we feet sure that there are 
other practices that will pay better. On a rolling 
field already deficient in plant food and humus, we 
are convinced that fall plowing and leaving the 
soil exposed to the washing, leaching winter rains 
is @ poor practice. On such lands a far better plan 
would be to plant a cover crop of clover, vetch, rye 
or oats, turning these under the following spring. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, the South’s 
great potential agricultural advantage ties in its 
ability to grow crops for twelve months in the 
year, and any system of farming is defective that 
prevents our doing this. So, on our average lands, 
we would say that if fall plowing and winter cover 
crops can go together, we see no very serious ob- 
jection to the fall breaking; but if it must come to 
a choice between the two, give us the cover crops 
every time. 





Unele John Says — 


NOWLIDGE'may be power, but IT know a lot 
0” fellers who know a whole lot better’n 
they’re a-doin’. 
* ok x 
Blackberries is mighty good eatin’, but the fence 
corners ain’t no nice place to grow ’em. 
x ok OX 


I stand fer codperation, s’long’s the other feller 
don’t spect me to do all the codperatin’. 
* * 


All work an’ no play’s jest the thing fer country 
boys—jest the thing to rune "een off to town. 

I figger that if alt the pollyticians that are savin’ 
the country’d go te work they’d make a better job 
of the country-savin’ business. 

* 

Pve noticed that the biggest talkers are the 
least doers; seems like they waste alf their steam 
blowin’ their whistles. 

x *& * 

This back-to-the-farm business may be all it’s 
cracked up to be, but Pd ruther see a lot of our 
likely boys and gals kept on the farm, instead o’ 
tryin’ to-bring back them that’s done gone. 

*  * * 

Twelve-cent cotton’s fine, but don’t it make you 
sick to have to swap. it me Geter corn? 

Town may be a fine place to live in, but they 
tell me a feller’s board bills do ’mount up some- 
thin’ scan’lous. 


A Thought for the Week 


HESE are days . .. . wherein the world 

reaches its perfection; when the air, the 

heavenly bodies and the earth make a har- 
mony as if nature would indulge ker offspring; 
when everything that has life gives signs of satis- 
faction and the cattle that lie on the ground seem 
to have great and tranquil thoughts. ... The air 
is full of birds and sweet with the breath of pine, 
the balm-of-Gileads and the new hays. Night 
brings no ‘gloom to the heart with its welcome 
shade. Throwgh the transparent darkness. the 
stars pour thelr almost spiritual rays; man under 
them seems a young child and his huge globe a toy. 
The eoot night bathes the world as with a river 
and prepare his eyes again for the crimson dawn. 
—Ralph Waldo- Emerson. 
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Saturday, October 9, 1915] 

















| A EEITTLE FRIENDLY FARM GOSSIP | 
t By CLARENCE POE : 














quently get. tired of writing like an editor 

amd have: tor drop into the more gossipy and 
informal manmer- of’ a friendly talk about. some. trip. 
I have made or some meeting I have attended, So: 
agaim this week, instead of writing about. the 
weightier matters of the law, I am minded to. set 
down some: simple things that impressed. me. when 
I. spent the night with a farmer-neighbor not far 
from my home tle other night, then: visited a 
Vance County farmer, and them spent a night with 
a farmer-unele near my old home and another 
with @ farmer-cousin om the farm I was reared 


om 

mt ee 

L always: regret it when I anm invited to speak 
somewhere. and: the folks in charge “put me up? at 
some town. hotel. I have to spend more time in 
town than T like anyhow, although even when I 
am in town I wind up the day with an hour and a 
half on horse-back in the surrounding country. 

It was: pleasing to me therefore that on both 
my last two speaking appointments I had my 
headquarters in a yreereete farmer’s home. 


AN MY readers: have: probably noticed, I fre- 


One: of these men was: Frank M. Shearon,, near 
Wake: Forest. He has. a good, well-kept farm, not 
too big for him. to look after thoroughly. That’s 
a great weakness with. us in the South. A man 
likes to, say that. he has 250, 300 or even 400 aeres 
even if he is not in a position to. handle over fifty 
as they ought to be. My friend, Mr. C. L. Hinton, 
told me sometime ‘ago that he knew it to be a fact 
that within seven miles: of my office is: a trucle 
farmer with five acres and an old-fashioned: plan- 
tation-owner with a thousand: acres, andi the fixe- 
acre man clears the most money! 

But Mr. Shearom early escaped from this: com-. 
mon Southern weakness for “troad acres.” He 
had: 200} acres at first but sold 100 to a geod white 
neighbor, whose- pretty home is not many hundred 
yards: away—not close enough for the chickens to 
be: troublesome and yet close enough: to keep each: 
family from ever feeling ionesome-or too far from: 
neighbors. 

& 


It is indeed a pity that more farmers d@ not joi 
in the cry,. “Sell Some Land. to Good White: Neigh-. 
bors.” Many a man has complained that his 
neighborhood “wasn’t fitten to live in” 
schoois: and churches were so poor and neighbors 
so scarce, and so has moved off to towm aad let 
Negro tenants. ruin his land, when he could have: 


gotten his needed neighbors by selling the: extra. 


land he didn’t use, and the coming of these: neigh- 

bors: would: have helped schools, and churelies: asd: 

social life. Andi what. is more, the land he had left, 

under these conditions, would. probably have been: 

worth mere than alfi of it together is worth: mow,. 
& 


Mr:. Shearon makes a sort of specialty of fruit, 
and since this is our “Fruit Special”, it. is appro- 
priate for me to mention that it will be a long, 
long time before L forget his apple trees, red as 
blossoming rose bushes and just-as beautiful, bend- 
ing with their burdem of ripe, smooth 


because: - 


grapes it will grow, set in good’ soil with plenty of 
room and sunshine.” 


Mr. Shearon, believes in good farm tools and ma- 
chinery,, and. it. is by plowing deep, and cultivating 
thoreughly that he has been able to make. a good 
living: on Jand on. which his neighbors prophesied 
he would. perish to death. But as Sam Hobbs says, 
he “found there: was. a good plantation dowm un-. 
der the old. one other folks had been scratching 
over.” Once agaim Frank Shearom illustrated: the 
truth of what old Ben Franklin wrote in “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” more than a century ago: 

“Piow deep: while sluggards. sleep, 
And you will have corn to sell and to keep.”’ 

Mr. Shearon: uses. improvedi cultivators, harrows 
and weeders,, and makes his good corn. crogs. al- 
most entirely without putting a hoe in the field 
except for thinning, . 


And: farmers- who use some improved machinery 
are the: folks who know it pays and want more. 
One of Mr. Shearon’s: neighbors is an agent for a 
great farm implement house and-he says: “It’s 
ten times: easier to sell farm machinery here where 
nearly every farmer already has a pretty good 
supply, tham it is: to: sell it im am adjoining county 
where the farmers are almost entirely without. 
The: folks who have tried it know how it pays and 
saves labor andi prevents worry and grass, and the 
folks who hayven’t. tried ~ don’t. know.” 


Mr.. Shearon is. a great believer in the soy beam 
as: log: feed: Last year tre turned! his hogs: on to 
his; soy beam field andi they kept fat without any 
corm at all, except a little when very coldi spells. 
came;. until! January 15;. This: fall’ his: hog pasture 
consists: of soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts andi amber 
cane; Neediess: to: say,. ne will-not joim im the com- 
plaint off un-foresighted: folks. who fatten om alli 
corn, and: them grumble that they “can buy meat as 
cheap: as: they cam raise it.’ The trouble with us 
liere im the: South is that we have seldom ever 
given the subject of fattening hogs a thought until 
about the first of October, wirereas im order to 
make pork profitably we must begim thinking 
about: it twelve months: alread im order to. provide 
proper grazing and: feed: crops. 

ed 

But the best crop of all! om Mr. Shearen’s farm. is 
his. crop of happy;. healtlry, hearty: boys: andi girls— 
sevem in alk. The oldest bey (twelve years: old) is 
a. wide-awake- member of the corn cluly, aad had 
just been down: to the A. & M. College: short course 
for the corn clus boys. Andi the fourteen-year-old. 
girl! is: im tlhe canning. club and hadi just put up, 725 
cans: of tomatoes: itr the month: before I was. there. 

we 

And then consider the lessons in industry, thrift 
and self-reliance these country children learn in 


the healthful, open air as. compared with the con-- 


ditions that surround children in town where the 
well-to-do. half grow up without any regular work 
at all and the poorer half grow up: in slums or in 
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tuinous. overwork in factories. Every titme a. 
fammer says his prayers at night he ought to thank 
Godi that he is rearing-his: childrem im the country. 
I am. reminded: of what. Santfordi Martm said: so 
eloquently at the recent meeting of tire North Car- 
olina. State Press. Associatiom:. 


“Thete is: a great mam om the way to North 
Carolina, Tomght he is mot racing: to the 
movies and he is: not wasting the hours in the 
billiard: parlor or tie damce hall. Tomorrow 
you. will not find hinn at tle corner drug store 
drinking dopes: and lis: fimgers: will not be yel-~ 
low. with smoking cigarettes. I will tell you 
where you will find him. Tomorrow he will 
be. out in-God’s great. field following a mute;. 
and as he watches. the riclr soit turmed to- te 
kissed by the summer’s sum he wilt be dteam- 
ing dreams and! seeing visions. Tonrerrow ev- 
ening he will call the cattle: home, amd tomor- 
row night as he walks out im the orchard, his: 
soul will be thrilled by the seme of the mock-— 
ingbird and the call of the: wiippeorwill, and 
he won’t forget to look up through the trees: 
and never cease to wonder what makes: tite 
stars shine. The mem who are to govern 
North Carolina forty years from. now are. little 
farmer boys. today.” 





Moreower, the best part of it alf is- that the men 
our states and counties will delight. to honor im the 
future will be more and morenot simply farm~-bred, 
but in actual farm work. As we get better schools 
and’ educate our farm folk better; as we get better 
farming and farm business and develop. more pros- 
perity; and as we get more coéperative business 
and farmers organizations and so develop and re- 
tain more rural leadership, the tendency will be to 
go back to the old ways when leaders in alf lines 
came directly from the farm: 


It is hardly necessary to add that Mrs, Shearon 
is: a member of the nearest clul» of farm women, 
and Mr. Shearom is: ome of the most active men in 
his Local Farmers’ Union. The members. of this 
Local subscribed stock and put up a farmers’ cot- 
ten gin last year, whielr is now starting: its second 
successful season. We regret to say, however, we 
do net believe it has yet been put on the patronage 
dividend basis as is the case with the Texas codp- 
erative: gins mentioned last week. 

J 


The Vance County farmer with whom f took 
supper the other night was Mr. J. B. Allen, a 
young farmer whe has begun to specialize in 
dairying. Of course he has a good silo and some 
excellent Jerseys. But what interested me most 
was the “Community Club’ the farmer-folk in his 
neighborhood have organized, The farny mem 
have: a Local? Union, and the farm women have a. 
famm women’s club, but im addition to this they 
have a “Community Club” composed of men and 
women and the older boys and girls, which brings 
all the folks together once a month at their cen-- 
tral school. Sometimes. they have a speech fron» 
some agricultural leader from a distance ané 
sometimes they have a musical or recreatiom fea-- 
ture. At the next monthly meeting for example 
they are planning to have a neighborhood Hallow-: 
e’ew party. 

& 
This: district was: ene of the first im 





apples, free fronr ret or wart or 
speck. They didn’t lave such apples 
when P was growing up;.and the rea- 
son is, plain: ordinary farm folks 
didn’t spray them. We thought that 
it was something mem specialized in 
fruit could afford but we couldn't. 
And yet two or three of us. going in 
together could have had a spraying 
outfit: almost’ at no cost. “Before. I 
begat spraying,” said: Mr. Shearon, “I 
could hardly get a really smooth, per- 
fect apple free fron: spot or blemish. 
They were knotted and: diseased and 
the bark of the trees: rough: Now you 
car see the difference for yourself.” 
we 

Mr: Shearon’s delicious Scupper- 
nongs were just getting at their best 
whew I was: there, and nearby was a 
James: grape laden: withsits dark, rich 


poor, 


the state of Illinois in memory 
John P. Altgeld, friend of the poor and the heavy-laden. 
him Governor Dunne said: 
“Because he stood against capitalized privilege, 
@ scandalous. and mendacious press. 
truth and liberty for all men, he was. probably more maligned, misrep,- 
resented and villified than any man that ever appeared in the history 
of this: state.” 
The movement for @ monument to Altgeld: was aided. by @ beautiful and pas- 
sionate poem written several years ago) by Vachel Lindsay, 
if the men and womem for whom Altgeld battled: indeed “remembered no more,’’ 
The poem is. well. worth reprinting here because although referring especially to 
Altgeld, it describes also. the fate of nearly 
who,, turning aside from the easy rewards offered by alliance with the wealthy 
and powerful, chooses rather to battle for the rights of the world’s struggling 
all opponents of change and misunder- 
stood or forgotten even by those in whose cause he surrenders ease and honors. 
The complete Altgeld poem follows: 


denounced though he may 


Sleep: softiy . 


‘““SLEEP SOFTLY, O EAGLE FORGOTTEN!” 


r CHICAGO, there was recently unveiled a handsome. monument, 





of her great Governor of twenty 


be by 


. . eagle forgotten ... under the stone. 


erected by 
In paying. tribute to 


he became the target of 
Adv ecating: naught but justice and 


when it looked as 


every gifted and high-valiant soul, 


the state to vote: a local tax and es- 
tablish a rural two-teaciter school— 
just as the felks did in Mir.. Shearon’s 
neighborhood also. Later on both 
districts will have three -teacher 
schools.. The local tax for schools 
seems to be the beginning of progress 
in most country neighborhoods. Whem 
the folks anywhere lay off a good 
sized district and vote a special tax 
and put up a building big enougl for 
a community meeting place, and be~ 
gin to see some of the good results of 
cooperation and community action, 
them they begin to come together 
more tham ever, and, @ start is made 
toward all. good things. 

“We have Salemburge as. our stand= 
ard—the Salemburg district you have 
described in The Progressive Farm- 
er”, the women of this. Vaice Com- 


years ago, 











































































































































































































burden of sweetness, them a Concord 
vine whielt had just ceased’ making 
the family: happier every day for a 
month, andi then a wild muscadine or 
bullace vine which he brought in 
from the woods two. or three years 
ago, 

Tt’s a shame that more farmers 
don't ave grapes, as Mr: Shearon 
Said. They are almost no trouble, and 
there is no other fruit, so. delizious. 
“lf a man can’t do. anything: else, he 
cam at least bring im a ‘muscadine 
vine from the: woods; and: it will as- 
tonish him to. see what: a crop of fine 







































































Time has its way with you there, and the clay has: its. owm 

‘We hav buried him. now,;’”’ thought your foes, and: in. secret rejoiced, 

They. made a brave show of their mourning, their hatred unvoiced. 

They had snarled’ at yqu, barked at you; foamed at you, day aftenm day, 

New you were ended, They praised. you... and laid you away, 

The others, that mourned you in silence and terror and truth, 

The widow: bereft of her: crust, and the boy without youth, 

The mocked and the scorned and. the wounded, the lame and the peor, a 

That. should. have remembered forever, ... remember no. more, 

Where are those: lovers: of yours, on what name: do'they call, 

The lost, that in armies; wept over your funeral pall? 

They: call on the names of a hundred high-valiant. ones, 

A hundred white eagies have: risen, the sons of your sons. 

The; zeal in their wings:is a zeal that your dreaming: began, 

The valor that wore: out your soul in the service of man. 

Steep softly... eagie forgottem... under the- stone: 

Time has-its: way with: you there, and the clay has, its. omn. 

Sleep. on, O. brave-hearted, G@ wise man that kindled the. flame— 

To live im mankind is far more- tham to live-in a name 

To: live im mankind;, fax; far mere than: to-live. in. a name! 
—Nicholas Vachel Lindway,. 








munity Club told me, “and we are not 
going to rest until we catch up with 
iv’—incorporation and allt And when- 
ever a bunch: of womer organize and 
set out to do a thing, it’s mighty like- 
ly to be done. 





Don’t be afraid of your emetiens. The 
beauty of a@ berder-in the spring-—the riot of 
roses im the. summer—the glery of a mass 
white lilies. seen. at night by the light of the 
moon—who, would, net be thrilled. by the 
sight of these?—-Mazion Chappell. 





This day is all that is good and fair. It 
fs too dear, with its hopes. and. invitations, 
to waste a moment -on the yesterdays.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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AUTUMN 


EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend. ofthe maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him. how to load.and. bless 

With fruit the vinés that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage- 


trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump ‘the hazel 
shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more 
And still more, Jater flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease; 
For summer has 
cells. 


‘o’erbrimm’d their clammy 
—Keéeats. 





WATCH THE = CHILDREN’S 
_ THROATS 


Many. of the Most Dangerous Dis- 
“eases of Childhood Start - With 
‘Symptoms of a Cold 


ITH the closing of the summer 
vacation and the opening of 
school, the communicable. diseases 
may hold full sway in the. country 
schools. There are two reasons for 





_throat. 


. diphtheria. 





watery eyes, sneezing ‘and’ cough 
with® fever, nasal discharge, bad 
breath, and’a tendency towards sore 
In this “stage it’ is. quite as 
contagious as a few days later when 
the ‘rash appears.. On no account } 
send the child to-school, as it might | 
give the measles to a ‘whole roomful | 
of children, 


A_sore throat with persistent. dis- 
charge from the’ nose should make’ 
one think of diphtheria, and a tired- 
ness and weakness _in-a- child that 
has préviotisly been. well might also 
be considered.-in ~ connection with 
A sore throat, with vom- 
iting and fever, should make one 
think of scarlet ‘fever; a.sore throat 
with spells of coughitig, of whooping 
cough; a croupy cough, of laryngeal 
diphtheria. . If the*child gets a rash 
on. the skin one may well take the 
precautions again measles, scarlet 
fever, chickenpox, or Other infectious 
fevers of childhood: 





- NEPONSET 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


ASK US TO PROVE THAT 
THIS IS THE MOST ECONOM- 


EST. 1795. DEALERS EVERYWHERE’ 


trength 
—strength of mind and 


of body depends on 
health. 


You cannot have the 
best of health unless you 
take the best care of 
your teeth. Use 


























faithfully, twice each day, and 
you will have better digestion 
. —better health—better looks, 


You'll enjoy using Colgate’s. 
It .is so different from other 
dentifrices. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses 
* thoroughly: and its’ delicious 

flavor leaves a clean feeling in 

your mouth. It lacks the usual 

. ‘druggy’’ taste. 

Help four dentist to keep your teeth 

sound and strong—see him twice a 

year and use Ribbon Dental Cream 

twice a day. 

od f ven want to know how 
ood Colgate’s really is, 


aa us 4 cents for a 
generous triai tube. 
Pu 
a Send this 


Colgate & Co. 
sgt coupon with 4c 


Dept. 98, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
in stamps and we 


Makers of Cashmere 

Bouquet Soag— lux 

urious, lasting, # .will mail you a trial 
tube and our booklet 

« Dental Hygiene.’’ 


od 


refine 
o 




















Mother’s Blessed Helpers 























yard-cleaning day. 
baby, will be two years old. December 4. 


at night. 
ishing food suitable to their ages.”’ 


GEORGE AND RALPH RAWLS, COLLY, N, C 
“You have no idea how George helps me with his little wagon, 


to ride, hauls wood, vegetables, watermelons, 
The oldest, George, will be four years old October 1. 


birth, have been raised in the open air and sunshine, have slept in the open, pure air 
They were fed on mother’s milk till a year old, then given plenty of nour- 


He takes the baby 
clothes on’* wash day, trash -on 
Ralph, the 
They have both been ‘very healthy from 


apples, 





this: First; during the summer the 
children have been living out of 


| doors, and their systems have been 


in the best possible condition to 
throw off infection, while now they 
are shut up in an atmosphere that.is 
more or less contaminated, in cramp- 
ed positions for hours at a time; and 
secondly, during the summer they 
played with children from a limited 
number of .families,; while at school 
they come in touch with children 
from widely varied ‘localities and 
from homes of varying standards of 
sanitation. Parents, therefore, would 
do well to keep their children away 
from others when there is any indi- 
cation of communicable disease pres- 
ent. 


Perhaps the one most important 
type of symptoms for -which to 
watch is that of the cold. Many of 


‘the most dangerous diseases: of chil- 
dren begin with sore throat. _Do not, 
therefore, consider- a sore throat 
trivial. If the child has-a sore throat 
it should not be allowed to attend 
school, 
trouble on to others, and if one ap- 
plies the Golden Rule, others may in 
time learn to do the same. The one 
who. holds in her life the “Do unto 
others as -you would have them do 
unto you”, is, in spite of herself, a 
pretty good Christian neighbor. 





The first symptoms .of measles are 


as it may probably pass. its... 


A very great safeguard or menace 


to the children at this time of the | 


year is the condition of the children’s 
teeth. It is much cheaper in the long 
run to take the children to a dentist 
twice a.year, to see that they brush 


their teeth morning and. night, and [ 


Yinse their. mouth out with lime wa- 
ter before going to, bed than it is to 
pay for doctors, 
cine later. 


| be that an instant’s peril will mean 


-to fire a shot. 


COLT’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG.CO, 


dentists and medi- |’ 






Meet the Danger Moment 


Prepared! 4 
Prepare against that day when, . 7 
unexpectedly, you.must leave your ~ 
family alone overnight. Then it may 








the safety of cool calculation or the 
danger of frantic desperation. If your ~“_ 
wife is armed with a Colt revolver, 
confidence will steady her grip against _ ‘ 
the moment’s need. For. 


OLT Revolvers 


are cond at an instant’s call. Quick 
as a flash, they respond to the finger’s 
pull; yet they can -be confidently 
handled by gun-shy women without 
the slightest fear of accident, because 
the “Positive Lock” (found only i ina. 
Colt) automatically locks the action | 
until the trigger is. purposely pulled 





The Colt was adopted by the Army 
and Navy because of its “ Marked su- 
periority to any other known pistol.” 







Write for free 
Fole Booklet, 
How to Shoot, 
and catalogue 
: **¥ou can’t Y 

make a Lforae! to, aca 


Hartford, Conn. 
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$10teo $22 


‘Bay a Glen Rock Suit =" 
or, Overcoat Save WOOLEN CO. 


or 
Send for our Men's Fall pb 
Book and 40 samples of clot! ‘ 
patterns. You select the ae and cloth sample which 
you like best. Write your measurements in ordér-blank 
which we furnish. _ You can't go wrong. You can't lose 
on ad Glen Rock plan.- 
very garment is guaranteed not only to fit perfectly, 
’ but to keep its perfect shape permanently, Glen Rock 
garments are noted for the excellence-of cloth, trim- 
mings, cutting and tail Signed attached 


ore. 














for New 1915 Style Book and 40 
Cloth Samples. Tr’ FREES co I 





And last but not least, let us’ have 
the all-time’ county health physician, 
pay him well, insist‘on his examining 
the school children, and then take his 
advice and. live up.to it. Watch the 
children’s throats. 





Fruit for the Mother 


MOTHER’S first thought should 

be for ‘the welfare of her child. 
To this end she should regulate her 
work and sleep, control her emotions, 
and avoid nervous disturbances that 
so readily affect the composition of 
the milk, 

A plain, wholesome. diet’ that in- 
cludes meat, fish, eggs and plenty of 
cereals, milk, fresh vegetables and 
fruit, is recommended.. If a feeling 


of thirst and faintness persists be- | 


tween meals; satisfy it--with water, 
milk and: plenty of. fresh:..fruit, ~Also 
regulate. the body with prunes,. figs 
and other fruit... 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. ok 
e.Crigae Treas. & Gen. itn eee 
205 Main Stree’ Somerville, N. J. ees 


AGENTS: 56 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Out of eon) Got a lot of spare time? 
pooper a peer line now? We want 

















PER DAY 
AND UP 











fo open om aguacy fee our famous 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Solem, org Pectomes 3 suey +5 
ions, etc, Over 100dif- 4 
ferent varietion Flavors putup 7 





Every home a customer, 
Commissions paid « ty 





| for beginners. Pine light sample case 
furnished. Write for full particulars 


- AMERICAN PRODUCTS 00., 4059 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


‘DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
rite . Agents W 


Special low prices. W: 
Feather& Pillew Ce. Desk 21 Nashville, Tenn. 
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JAS, i 
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se Fruit for the Passing Guest. i 


Ec TS strange how few persons: there: + 
are throwughout: the ‘country who: 
‘give thought to fruit for the guest,.| 


“yet the visitor to a. town -home- will, F 
supplied |. 


‘ustally find: herself’ well 
with it. The. reason.. may. be _thati| 
fruit may be had on the farm practi- | 
cally without ‘effort or cost, and the 


: housewife thinks of it as giving that-;; 
. of little value, while in the city it is:|*J 
.in all-senses considered a-luxury as | 


well as a .nécessity. 

'... Therefore have -fresh fruit on the 
table.'.Many. persons: havé’ ripe 
“grapes, peachés, grape fruit, or other. 
fresh fruit as‘a first.course at break- 
fast, depending on it to keep the 
body. in good condition. It is cer- 


_ tainly cheaper and» more oe z 


than pills and hérbs. 

Have'a plate of fruit in the guest 
*room-and a basketful of apples on 
‘the porch. . Moreover, forget the pie 
and cake once.in a. while and have 
fruit for dessert. Give the guest-your 
society - plus fruit, instead. of your 
absence plus. pies. I remember a trip. 
‘ through a frnit section. -We were 
like the = shipwrecked man in -the. 
- ocean: “Water, water,: everywhere, 
and not a drop to drink,” only that it 
was: “Apples, 

not-.a one. to eat.” . We had pie, cake 
and other good thing's, but we were: 
accustomed to fruit and we craved: 


‘it... Of course, we loved those who ]- 


had.cooked. the good food for us, but! 
stitlewe longed for fresh: fruit. 
day a swee¢t-faced woman at.-Jeffer- 
son—-and I have loved her ever since 
for it—placed. a dozen fine, large ap- 
ples.-in my lap. and. said; “Fruit™ is 
-good for you! 
éshe stands “out: in. my memory, 

Fruit is not a luxury—it-is a neces-' 


-sity 'to health. - Look at the-one who] 
has: little* of -it,-or eats it spasmodi-}* 


-cally, and.compare her.to the one who: 
-has it! as-regularly..as- her grits and 
.eggs. 
\fruit-you offer her health>and whole-, 
“someness. chats? hs > 





‘Telt Us How a Gasoline Engine Helps ; 


You 


grapes, everywhere, andj 


.One:}" 


A wise lady. that,— | 


When you: offer. your, guest; 





HERE: is one*heme in: which the: 
gasoline engine: turns thé washing: 
“machine, the” churn, and* thé -creani: 


Separator.. It pumps the water to 
-:kitchen, Aaundry ‘and “bathroom: 
flushes* the- cesspool. and waters: the 
flowers. 


to make for comfortable living, where 


the puff of the engine is substituted 


for the click of heels; where water 
pipes are substituted for water pails, 
and the swish of the automatic barrel 
churn for the yhug of the. old-fash- 
ioned, back-breaking dasher. 

Let ‘us: hear’ from -thesé- homes, let 

them. be. examples and inspirations to 
others;..Manhy people ‘have the money 
‘for these thonte Conveniences but dd 
Net know just-how to go about. get- 
tings them: 
- We offer $2.50 for the best. letter 
and the-usual.cash rates for the next 
best letter... All these letters must be 
‘in by: October 25, 





‘Canning Cracked or Injured Sweet 
: - Potatoes 


‘E. HAVE a lot of cracked sweet 
, potatoes,” one woman. writes, 
“Can they be canned. successfully in 
half-gallon jars by boiling three suc- 
cessive mornings? I have canned 


¥ 


“sweet corn, cabbage, okra, beahs, and 


Carrots successfully by this method.” 
+ Indeed you can can them this way, 
and keep them for years. Of course 
‘quart jars are more certain in results 
than half-gallon jars, as it takes so 
‘long for the heat to penetrate to'the 
-center of the very large-jar to kill the 
“germs... If you will boil the potatoes 
Sufficiently to loosen*the skin, peel 


“ them, fill the jars, place in a flat bot- 
tom ‘vessel with a false bottom to 


‘prevent breakage and a good top to 


keep in'the steam, and will let the: 
as one 


‘water boil “up to their ‘knées,” 


It: 


There are: doubtless many: 
-homes. in the South where. the gaso-’ 
line: engine does even more than-this. 











interpretations. 








































the artists’ interpretations. 
























coinplished- the first ‘step. After -boil- 
ing-until the heati-:has ‘expanded: the 


‘potatoes-(15 minutes for pints, 25 for |- 


-quarts cand. 35: for. half- -gallons),. seal 
the jar tight"and. oil an hour’ longer? 
-Do: net loosen: the jar top next day 
when.you put it-on-in cold water-to 
boil another.hour, nor the third day. 
‘Put salt and water, or stgar’or any- 
‘thing you. -wish, in the jar; to cook 
with ‘the potatoes. If the rubber 
shoves out ‘it is because you did not 
exhaust long enough: before sealing 
and the contents of the jar continued 
to expand’ and blew out the rubber. 
The jar would have burst ‘if it had-not 
done‘ that. =. ILoosen. the top. gently, 
shove the: rabber ring back with a 
knifé and -seat again. 





Good Sense vs. Canning Powders 


ESTERDAY I attended a county 

fair. I stood in admiration of the 
canning exhibit. I contemplated the 
bottles of -sun-kissed tomatoes, ener- 
gy- -yielding corn, health-giving but- 
ter beans, peaches, that. look like 
maiden’s cheeks, apples that carried 
the glory, of sunsets and grapes that 
still held the misty bloom -of early, 
dewy. morning, And I could see in 
my -mind’s ,eye the groups of merry. 
girls.as their deft fingers stored sun- 
shine and health and plenty in those 
.crystal.jars. 1I.could see them under 
leafy trees in the open summer-time; 
I could-see them in the -hhome as part 
of the family circle on stormy winter 
days. -It was not an exhibit of corn 
and bottles. to.me; it was a glorified 
fact, dreams. come true, the passing 
made. permanent. 

And now the other side of it. There 
came and stood beside me two women 
and one man—sensible looking per- 
sofis, too— who. dared, actually dared 
to- talk preserving powders and’sali- 
cylic acid and other embalming mate- 








“What makes Caruso the 
- greatest of all tenors? 
- His wonderful voice and ‘his superb 


- What makes the Victrola the 
greatest of all musical instruments? 
Its: wonderful lifelike tone and ‘its 
ability to adapt the renditions of all 
- artists to the acoustic conditions of any 
room without interfering in any way 
with the artists’ interpretations. 


‘ features and-play any music you wish to hear. 
variety of styles from $10 to $300. . 
Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs and names and addresses of Victor deal. zea 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. Jn u: S.A. 
‘Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Di 


ers nearest you. 


womatr expressed ite you will have ac- ‘| 


Natural 









. The: Victor. Record --by. ‘Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
“McCormack, Schumann-Heink, or any other artist is 
true to the: very life—with all: the beauty of shading and individuality of - expression as ee 
‘ sung--or played by the artists themselves. 
It is perfect musically but—it must be adapted to the, acoustic limitations of any. - 
room, and ‘that is accomplished by the Victor system of changeable needles and ‘the. - 
modifying doors of the Victrola, 


And. what is extremely i eager tant, it is done without interfering in any way with <i J 


You have your choice ‘of the full-tone needle, the halftone needle, or the fibre és 
needle, to suit the individuality of.each record to. its particular acoustic surroundings, 
— the cays doors of the Victrola you still further control the volume of tone,’ 
and get-the utmost enjoyment from every record. : 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these important. Vietrola =- 
There are-Victors and Victrolas-in great 








































Rich 


Col 
Gold, 
Silver, 
Floral. 


(15) 931 























listening to himself 
on the Victrola 








New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all 
‘dealers on the 28th 






to boys or girls sending us one sheer teiokindl 
sotiber to the Inland Farmer for 3 months at 

ten cents.” The collection: contains 
rich floral, holiday, birthday and 
greeting cards, embossed and in Sd 
quisite bob orings. 


A BUNGH OF 20 BEAUTIES 


that you will be delighted with. 
Pretty designs, no two aliké. 
To introduce the Inland 
Farmer into homes where it 
has never gone, we offer it for a short 
time on trial of 











rials in the presence of that beauti- 
ful, practical, wholesome, life-giving, 
prosperity -inducing exhibit. May 
Heaven forgive them and you, too, 
if you. so far forget yourself as to 
give embalmed food to‘those whom 
God has intrusted to your care! 





Send On Your Letters For This 


Zig IS.to be. hoped that many women 


will -send letters. for the- special 


issue which the editors last week an-* 


nounted for October- 30. In order 
that there may bé no’ misunderstand- 
ing it.may be. well-to repeat-the an- 
nouncement then made as follows: 


“In our issue of October 30 we 
wish to publish'all the most help- 
ful, practical and inspiring expe- 
riences sent in-by readers regard- 

- ing the -growing of. nut. trees, 
grapes, berries, and~ flowers, 
shrubs, vines and shade trees that 
require fall planting. We offer a 


prize of $5 for the best letter re- 
ceived,.and-regular space rates 


for all other letters printed. Mail © 
your articles on or before Octo- ~ 
ber 16.” 





‘The Fruits That May Be Used: in a 
Diabetic Diet 


RANGES are permitted: in. mest of 

‘the diabetic menus. Other. fruits 
poor in. catbohydrates, and therefore 
available for the diabetic ‘patient; are 
strawberries, apricots, melons, and, 
for: those’ who can gét them, :goose- 
berries. Nuts’ also may. be. allowed 
in almost evéry case. 





HIS PLEA 


. ie | 
‘Well, Cuddyiump,” said ’Squire Peavy, 
addressing a colored citizen who was sus- 


. pected. of having wandered from the straight 


and: narrow path, 
yourself?" 

“Des dis, yo’ honah—dis yuh am muh pre- 
varication,” was the reply. “Nemmine wad 
der I's guilty or not,” but dess tempt mercy 
wid jéstice, and tuhn me loose, -Tuhn mre 
loose,” sah,. and sho’s yo’ bawn I'll - do as 
much for yo’ some timé!”—Exchange. 


“what have you to say for 





“Little girl does..your papa have soul 
trouble . with his’ automobile?” ‘Yes, sir. 
He has as much trouble with it as if he was 
married to it.’’—Judge. 

















6,000 fo 8,000 Miles 


25% to 40% Saving on Tires 
Prove it At Our Risk 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 




















Don't 
Prices, 
and our 


it-to-you-or-nothing-te-pay trial .. If you 
aave {rouble a and expense, be sure to write us now—a 


Ni 


save Money 
on Groceries 


saved is money made. Ba. money 
by your groceries, feed and seed from 
us direct at wholesale prices. Our plan of 
“Smeg you ee ee eh us to offer such 
low 5 r from this advertisement 

< peeks yen osed mow and ask for our 
Gioueyaevings price list. 
‘White Fish per =. 

er 1 


Perfection Flour per bbl 
rd 
he am Ib 
FREE—S"™4 for our free complete price 
list which shows how to save 


money _on all groceries. seed and feed you 
ase. rite ‘ 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, RICAMOND, VA. 


Don’t Feed Up Your 
Profits Any Longer 
With Idle Mules or Horses. 


Save Them With An 

















Light Weight Tractor 
Catalogue and Particulars on request. 
FARM POWER C0.., Salisbury, N.C. 
Se ee ee ee he 


WANTED 


SECOND-HAND 


Uva fim Oe Sitters 
ve Bu We ALL KINDS—any quantity, qual- 


ity of condition. 
3 We BEST PRICES AND MAKE 
QUICK RETURNS. 
Write Us Let us know what you have and 
RICHMOND BAG CO., inc. 
oe &. eed ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
a ee 


RUBBER ROOFING 


c CELEBRATED FOX a ll 
* Toughest weather resister 

4 Anybody can lay it, 1-piece rolls ‘of 108 

eq. ft.—no _- or short lengths. Nails 

included, Guaranteed by 

ee = ar les free. 


CARY ST. 
TNEY Co, RICHMOND, WA, 








{GET THE 


UNIT 


_ MADE BY 
CALL-WATT CO., 





| POOL AND HOLD YOUR COTTON 
SEED 





if Codperative Marketing Got 2,100 
Pounds of Meal for a Ton of Seed 
Last Year, How Much More Should 
We Get Now? 


; ow North Carolina county Unions 

have already adopted the “agent- 

owner contract system” of selling or 

}exchanging cotton seed for meal as 
recommended by 
the State Farmers’ 
Union, and others 
should do so. It 
isasimple and in- 
expensive method 
of codperative sell- 
ing. The features 
embraced in the 
plan are as_ fol- 
lows: 

MR. GREEN 1. Each individ- 
ual member of the Local Union signs 
a contract to deliver to the county 
selling agent, at such shipping point 
in the county as may be designated, 
(and the seed may be shipped from 
different points) a definite quantity 
of cotton seed. There is a time limit 
| in the contract and it is provided that 
if the selling agent does not secure 
the minimum price agreed upon by 
the time of the expiration of the con- 
tract, the ownership of the seed re- 
verts to the original producer and 
he is released from the provisions of 
the contract and may then dispose of 
the seed as he sees fit. 

2. The seed, while owned by the 
selling agent, remains in possession 
of the producing member during the 
life of the contract and there is no 
expense for storage, for unnecessary 
handling, etc. 

3. The plan makes it possible to 
assemble large amounts of cotton 
seed and deliver them in quantities 


{that are exceedingly attractive to 


competitive buyers, and it therefore 
places the county selling agent in a 
strong position in the market. 

4. If the time of the contract does 
not terminate before the last of 
March it affords an opportunity to 
carry over nearly to the end of the 
season large amounts of cotton seed 
under -control of one man, and the 
coéperating members thereby avoid 
the congested selling period and are 
placed in position to get the highest 
price or the very best exchange for 
their cotton seed. 

Now here’s a timely suggestion: 
Don’t dispose of your agent-owned 
seed befere March. If attractive 
quantities of cotton seed are held 
back until near the close of the con- 
suming season, competing mills will 
bid higher -than if offered earlier in 
the season. It wouldn’t be wise for 
them to raise the price to the maxi- 
mum. during the main selling season, 
but they are willing, in the final wind- 
up, to strain up the price to the very 
highest limit, and in some instances 
higher than the business will really 
justify, simply because the season is 
practically over and they do not hesi- 
tate to “disorganize” the market by 
paying excessive prices under highly 
competitive conditions. 

Remember an even exchange of 
seed for cottonseed meal this year, 
under present conditions, is not an 
attractive proposition at all. By 
holding the seed until March last 
year some Farmers’ Union selling 
agents got 2,100 pounds of meal for a 
ton of seed. If this can be done with 
a seventeen-million-bale crop, don’t 
you think the seed that goes on the 
market next March ought to bring 
2,300 to 2,500 pounds of meal for a ton 
of seed? Put your cotton seed back 
in the barn and sign them over to the 





- | Farmers’ Union selling agent in your 


| county, and then 


“sit steady in the 
| boat” 


and watch things happen. 


i 3. 2.-G. 


What Hertford County Union Is Doing 


OURS to hand asking for informa- |. 


tion about the County Union. I 
am not Secretary now—Mr. J. H. 
Mitchell of Ahoskie, N. C., R. F. D.,-is 
our present Secretary—but I'll ‘try to 
tell you some of the things our Union 
is doing. 

The Hertford County Farmers’ Un- 
ion has a warehouse in Ahoskie, 
through which we do our buying. We 
employ a manager and a board of dir- 
ectors to run the business. At our last 
meeting we raised more stock so as 
to bond the warehouse and use it for 
warehousing cotton if necessary. It 
means much to Hertford County Un- 
ion to have its business well bond- 


ed, as it enables us to buy groceries - 


in carload lots, whereas we have only 
been able to buy in small quantities. 
However, we were even then able to 
buy fertilizer at from $2 to $4 per ton 
less than people outside the Union 
could buy it. One of my neighbors 
paid $3 per ton more for 8-3-3 ferti- 
izer than we paid. We buy flour 
through the warehouse at $1 less pér 
sack than the merchant will sell it. 
I am business agent for my Local, and 
I am sure that I have saved the mem- 
bers $300 on fertilizer and groceries 
this year, and besides, the warehouse 
has paid the stockholders well in ad- 
dition to this saving. Our warehouse 
has sold about a thousand tons of -fer- 
tilizer this year and we expect to do 
more next year, when we will have a 
bonded warehouse worth $5,000 
through which to do business. 
G. B. STORY. 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Orange County Members Doing Co- 
Operative Buying 

RANGE County is making some 

progress in cooperation. From the 
time we first organized we have co- 
6perated in buying fertilizers, clover 
seed, 
which we have saved a great deal of 
money, and it has also been the cause 
of a great imcrease in the acreage 
seeded to clover, especially crimson. 

Some of the Locals have a trading 
fund which they use in buying grocer- 
ies for their members, and we have a 
coéperative store at Hillsboro which 
has just opened recently. It is an in- 
corporated company and is to run on 
the Rochdale plan, paying 6 per cent 
to stockholders, and all other net 
profits to be returned to its custom- 
ers. The company owns the store 
building and a warehouse out near 
the depot for handling fertilizers, etc. 
Prospects for success are bright. 

I have just read with much interest 
“How Farmers Cogperate and Double 
Profits.” It is the best book on the 
subject I have seen. 

G. ED COPELAND. 

Orange Co., N. C. 








Farmer Solves Marketing Problem 


OCATED six miles from a rail- 

road, in Morgan County, H. M. 
Foreman.and Sons, of Roxbury, dis- 
covered five years ago that their 
greatest problem was not how to 
raise but how to market their pro- 
duct. Home canning solved their 
problem satisfactorily and for five 
years the firm has been marketing to- 
matoes, apples, peaches, plums, black- 
berries, cherries, corn, green and lima 
beans and succotash through local 
markets and private orders. During 
two weeks of August, they canned 
about 2,500 cans. Among the advan- 


tages of their method of marketing; 


Mr. Foreman points out that there is 
no glutting of the market and that 
marketing is easy.—Ohio Agricultural 
Extension Service. 





I find The Progressive Farmer very help- 
ful, and I look ferwérd to its coming each 
week with decided interest.—Walter D. Seed, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


and many other things, by | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Vetch Separator 


The only Machine 
that will separate 
Vetch from other 
smail grain. 


Send fer Circular 





The 
Sinclair-Scott Co. 





“HUSTLER** 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is aceurate, durable, light run- 

ning, fast cutting easily band- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full 


particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
Isa Sa Port. 








me built hae yeh 
ronger and 
lighter,smoother 
longer than any hull- 
er made. Huils the 


Write now to *'Y prices before you 
Department 22 buy. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
A. Atianta, Ga. 


Peas # Velvet deen 














Pour st; 
catalog. Prices low; terms. 
Send postcard for free cata- 
and lowest prices. 
MANUFACTURING 


@ Weison &t., ATLANTA, GA. 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Sante Oo from = niger port ge a pound at four 
gs Ba Som raise, 
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ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
THE BOLL WEEVIL? 


You needn’t be if you read 
our great new book-— 


THE 
Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 

Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth 7% cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 


sec lipais entiation 
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MAKING THE -GOUNTRY :SUNDAY: SGH@OL A “SUQCESS 





11.—Don’t Try to Have Classes Grouped.Tegether in One Room— 
Build an Addition to the Church or at Least Use Curtains to Sep- 
arate Classes—Other Equipment Needed 





By C..C. 


which the average rural Sunday 
school has to contend is the 
want of suitable classrooms. Com- 
paratively few of our country 
churches are built 
with a view to us- 
ing them for any- 
thing else but the 
regular weekly or 
monthly services. 
Gertainly they are 
not properly ar- 
ranged for suc- 
cessfully conduct- 
ing amodern Sun- 
day school. 
There is no reason why almost ev- 
ery church could not, with but little 
expense, ‘build an annex for the ac- 
commodation of at least two of the 
larger classes. In almost-every com- 
munity there are those who might do 
the work while some others might 
be able to furnish the material, and 
no one would ever miss the small ex- 
penditure made for this purpose. The 
classes for whose use these rooms 
are intended. would gladly aid in the 
movement to procure any funds 
which might be needed in this work 
by means of entertainments or other- 
wise. 


CS wie among the difficulties with 


MR. WRIGHT 


How: CoSdperation Brought a Sunday 
School. Room 


RECALL a church which not long 
since felt the need of more ample 
quarters for the housing of its Sun- 
"day school, and after a conference 
» some of the more aggressive mem- 
* bers fixed a date, met and cut a lot 
' of timber which.was growing on the 
site, the logs were hauled by some 
- of the members to the saw mill, the 
| dimbs and parts of the trees that 
_ would not furnish suitable material 
for the building were carried to a 
near-by town and disposed of as fuel, 
- an ice cream supper was held and a 
| considerable amount realized there- 
| -by, a committee was appointed to so- 
“iicit funds for the work and _ the 
--members subscribed, a number of 
© them quite liberally, and the com- 
' munity was soon provided with am- 
» ple quarters for its Sunday school for 
years to come. This was accomplish- 
' ed with no assessment on the mem- 
bers but by free will offerings, and 
“to-day no one is able to miss the 
*amount:spent by him in this work. 
© In communities where it is, for any 
= reason, impossible to provide these 
extra classrooms, I would suggest 
'that the auditorium be divided into 
F rooms—one for each class where pos- 
= sible—by the use of curtains. This is 
Snow done in a number of schools, and 
pthe plan is fairly satisfactory, as 
Pmuch so as any temporary expedient 
Pcould be. In selecting material for 
“this purpose it is well to keep in mind 
pthat some kind of thick or heavy 
Pgoods should be secured. I would 
suggest that the pastor of the church 
Pwhere these accommodations are 
 Meeded insist on some action being 
etaken. By tact and by the use of prop- 
Fer methods these things can, in most 
H places, be done, if there is really and 
© truly any desire in the community for 
Phetter things. It is more plainly evi- 
)dent each day that no superintendent 
nd teachers can do their best work 
owded together in only one room. 
f we hope for the best results we 
hust perform our duty in making 
ossible these results. 


paf You Haven’t an Organ, Try to Get 
One 


VERY Sunday school should be 

provided with an organ. The time 
“has come when no _ progressive 
School can afford to dispense with 
mhis very essential feature of its 
Rquipment. Good music is absolutely 
Nessential to the success of any school, 
mand no one should for a moment en- 


Wright 


tertain the idea of. conducting one 
without. instrumental music if possi- 
ble to accompany the singing. There 
are very few, if any, communities 
where the entire school would not 
willingly aid in any effort to secure 
the necessary funds to procure an in- 
strument by means of box parties, 
oyster suppers, entertainments, etc., 
etc. I have now in mind a Sunday 
school that secured a. most excellent 
organ through the efforts of a com- 
mittee appointed by the school to 
raise funds. for this. purpose. 
has been done in-one community may 

be done in-another, and I would sug- | 
gest that schools where they have no 

instrument .appoint a committee to 

devise ways and means to procure 

one. 

Another part of the equipment of a 
progressive Sunday. school is a black- 
board. No superintendent 
think of attempting to-close any ses- | 
sion of the school without at least 
some kind of a blackboard exercise. | 
The Superintendent’s Quarterly, and | 
a lot of other published helps give | 
ample material for this work. I) 
know that many superintendents say 
they cannot use the crayon before 
the school in conducting the review 
of the lesson. To such I would say 
that there is published for the bene- | 
fit of these what is known as “chalk 
talks” and which many schools have 
found very helpful. 





Get a Register.and Compare Records | 


E MIGHT include in the equip- | 

ment of the Sunday school of 
today such material as wall mottoes, 
wall maps, signal belis and a Sunday 
school register of attendance and of- 
ferings. The wall mottoes are at- | 
tractive and also helpful in impress- 
ing some scripture truths on the mind 
of the child, and in many school- 
rooms they serve in a way to break 
the monotony of the bare walls. A 
signal or call bell is indispensable in 
properly conducting the opening and 
closing exercises of the school, and 
helpful in various ways. Wall maps 
are helpful in pointing out to the 
school and to the classes the places 
mentioned in the lesson text, im- 
pressing the facts brought out 


through two of the senses—those of | 


hearing and of sight. 


The Sunday 


What | 


should | 


Apple Trees---Family & 
Commercial Orchards 


Grow your own ‘fruit; whether 
you ive in‘town or country. “On 
the average sizetown lot you-can 
plant at least a half dozen Apple 
trees. If you live in Western Virginia, North or South Caro-: 
lina, northern Georgia or Alabama, or in the-apple district of: 
Tennessee, you should plant every available acre to an.apple 
orchard on a commercial scale, planting by the. thousands. ; 
Our stock of Apple trees this fall is larger than ever, and the 
varieties are right. Can suppiy either 1, 2, or 3-year trees. 
Write us about them. 


A Few Pear Trees 


will give you fruit from July to 
December, if you get: the er 
sorts. Pear trees: grow rapidly 
(areused by some for shadetrees), 
and begin to bear at an early age. 
We have special sorts for the 
Southern planter and can please 
you. 


Complete Assortment of Fruits. 


Not.only do. we have Jarge. lots. 
of a and Pear, but can supply 
any kindof fruit tree or plant that. 
does well in the South. seg 
not only deseribes them; but tells 
how to grow successfully. Ifyou 
are really interested in tree plant- 
ing, ask for a copy. 


LANDSCAPE: DESIGNERS. 


Realizing that the South is getting to the point-where she wants 
to ‘look nice’? aswell. as have g things to eat, we have estab- 
lished a landscape department, and can render you satisfactory ser- 
vice along this line. Full particulars:on request. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Company, 


Box: 106, Pomona, North Carolina. 











| Frick Engines, 4np.to 40u».| 





This engine, made in ten sizes, is the most 
popular saw mill engine in America. It’s an 
engine of a myriad-uses that givessteady, con- 
tinuous power. The Frick Engine will carry 
a big overload. Unlike the gasolene engine 
that develops a certain horse-power, the Frick 





o OE: 


school register is helpful in that it ap- | 


peals to the school pride of the mem- 
bers, and is an incentive to attempt 
still greater things each year. On this 
register is shown:the enrollment of 
the school, the attendance today and 


that of a year ago. today, the offer- | 


ings today and those of a year ago | 


today. If you have not tried this 
plan in your school let ie suggest 
that you take steps to inaugurate it 
at an early date, and see how well it 
works. “Once tried always used.” 

Another very essential part of the 
equipment of every well regulated 
Sunday school is a library. This one 
thing is of such importance that I 
deem it best to discuss it in another 
article of this series on the country 
Sunday school. 





More News From the Mountains 


LLEGHANY County Farmers’ Un- | 


ion had its last county meeting 


with Glade Valley Local August 7. | 
Our next county meeting will. be held | 
We are | 
taking back | 
some members who had dropped out. | 


with Dine Swamp Local. 
holding our own and 


Many joined the Union expecting to 


get rich at once, but on losing in that | 


part, dropped out. All who realize 


that the Union is what the farmers | 


make it are holding on. 


M. B. JONES, 
Alleghany, Co., N. C. Secretary. 





Pick cotton quickly and sell it slowly, 





Steam Engine-develops about 50-percent-over 
its sated power. If you had a machine that 
required 12 h, p., your 8 h. p. gasolene en- 
gine would be useless; but your 8h. p. steam 
engine would run it satisfactorily. Forthresh- 
ing, saw milling, silo filling, shelling corn, 
packing hay, and 
for butchering: this 
engine will prove 
invaluable. 

If you are in need of 
power, get the full facts 
about Frick Engines made 
so wear - proof that one 
made 36 years ago is still 
in use today. 


THE FRICK CO. 


Box 100 Salisbury, N.C. 


Factory and Main Office , 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
parts 





GET THE 


FRICK 
Catalogue 


Describes. Our Entire 
Line of 
Engines, Threshers 
and Saw Miills 














é ence WITH SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING 
A first qualit; ther-proof, water-tight Roofing, 
equal of att teetea kena Sellamad es to. one-half jp 
more. We sell direct to user, only one small profit added 
to factory cost; mos save jobber’s»drummer’s and retailer’s 





20x40 FOOT BARN 


123 FOOT RAFTERS profits. 











satisiacto 
55 Ibs., $1.34 


per roll. Shipped 
little freight. Free Samples and Catal 


the RUE 


u Roofing, not seconds nor mill ends, 


108 square feet to roll, with nails and cement. Guaran 
._ 1-Ply, 35 Ibs., 7e; 2-Ply, 45 Ibs., $1.08;3-Ply, 
Richmond: 


quick from 











Juiey and “sweeter than chicken:” Thatmellow flavor 
you want. If your desler does..not..sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
Nes " BAILEY BROTHERS, -inc. 
| Not in the Trust 


CSPOTLESS (C1 
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Keep a Record of 
What You Write 


USINESS MEN recognize the import- 

ance of. keeping carbon copies of 
every letter, contract and transaction. It 
is a protection against forgetfulness, 
errors and dishonesty. One of the reas- 
ons why farmers should use typewriters 
is that it enables them to keep on file 
complete records of correspondence, 
crop reports and whatever is necessary 
to put farming on a business basis. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
TODAY 








L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

404 N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Please send me information as checked: 
( ) Send me free catalogue of New Silent 

odel 8. 
( ? How can I get a Factory Rebuilt L. C. 
Smith & Bros. machine? 

( 9 What about trading in old machines? 

















For 3 Months Sample } 


is EN D 10 c Suescription to the 
& Virginia ee 
Fruit-Grower 


‘and Farmer 
: This monthy journal is an authority on fruit 
owing and farming in the Appalachian Belt. Ed- 
. W. B. Alwodd, one of the country’s 
foremost Horticulturalists. 

Gov. Stuart of Virginia writing to Prof. Alwood, 
says: ‘‘I know of no higher authority on this sub- 
ject (fruit growing) than yourself.’’ 

“The Only Fruit Journal in 
the Middle Atlantic States."* 
x eeiones 8Oc year, Advertising rates on re- 
est. 


:_ VIRGINIA FRUIT GROWER AND FARMER, 
Dept. D. Charlottesville, Va. 


FREE 75 Exquisite 


Wall Paper 


trvvicen Samples 
 epto-date'New, York styles in wall, papere-—the most beantiful 
m bn, pane Pee select your until you 
Fave seen Sa y your nee ae ape do Fe ¢\ ema cost, 
60c beautifies a big room{ia we 
big new book tells how you can do the 
oe Ty asily. aor ‘ 


Don’t mi 














ht 


‘8322 Stores Bldg., New York ots 





When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer, 


“I saw 
Progressive 


HOW SPRAYING PAYS 


| 

| Some Concrete, Convincing Evidence 
That Spraying Is One of the Most 
Profitable Practices You Can Fol- 
low 


PRAYING pays because it makes 
the fruit crop more certain, in- 
creases the quantity, increases 
the quality, increases its keeping 
powers, and consequently increases 
the profits to the grower.: 
But perhaps you want explicit proof 
| that spraying will bring these im- 
| provements. 


Spraying Apples Doubles the Crop 


N 1913 we selected a typical bear- 

ing Winesap apple tree in Guilford 
County, N. CC: We sprayed one-half 
of the tree according to the direct- 
ions in our bultétins. On. September 
15 all the fruit was picked. The 
sprayed half-tree gave over 70 apples 
which were of marketable grade,—a 
light crop,—but the unsprayed half of 
the same tree gave only 9 apples 
which could be considered as market- 
able, and very poor ones at that. 

But a “doubting Thomas” came 
along, examined the exhibit critically, 
and asked;—“which side of the tree 
was sprayed?” \We.answered :—“We 
| sprayed the sotith half.” The reply 
| was immediate :—“Oh, well, that is 
| hardly fair, for the south half natur- 

ally would make the better: yield, hav- 
| ing the advantage in light, etc.” 

We used the same tree again in 
| 1914, but this time we sprayed the 
'north half. And we had that crop on 
| exhibit. at the Raleigh State Fair in 

October, 1914. The sprayed (north) 

half gave two barrels of marketable 
|apples, while the unsprayed (south) 
i half of the same tree gave one barrel 
of marketable apples. ‘ The crop on 
that tree was-larger than in 1913, and 
the spraying ~simply doubled the 
quantity of marketable fruit. There 
was.a difference of a barrel of apples 
on one-half of.the tree, which means 
two barrels-for the.whole tree. Value 
the fruit. at $2.50 per barrel, and we 
have $5 worth: more fruit (for that 
tree). by spraying. Allow: that the 
sprayings cost $1, which is liberal, 
arid we have a cléar profit of $4 from 
the spraying of that one apple tree in 
1914. That is how spraying pays with 
apples. 





Spraying Peaches Pays Too 


-JTN 1914 we conducted spraying ex- 
periments with peaches at the Ire- 
dell Test Farm. I will give the com- 
parison of rotted and wormy peaches 
from two of the tests: 
Wormy and 
Rotten Fruits 
Two check trees, Belle of Georgia, 
not sprayed 
Two trees, Belle of Georgia, sprayed 
with self-boiled lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead 











How About Profits Next Spring? 


Do you expect any? Have 
crop of grain or grasses? 


Sow 
later cutting of the hay crop. 


in taxes and depreciation. 


ou prepared for fall sowing of your 
he improvement to your land—the 
actual equivalent of cash profits are too great for you to even con- 
sider leaving the land uncultivated this fall. 

asses now for both green pasturage in early spring and 
utti If you prefer sow a grain crop, but 
the point is—don’t let the land remain idle, because it costs 
If you sow it this fall it will bring you 
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ou: money 


a profit on the crop besides improve the soil for follow crops. 
We have full stocks of fresh, clean, vigorous seed for fall 
sowing—both grains and grasses and winter vegetables. 

Alfalfa, Clover, Grasses—Timothy, Red Top, etc., Vetch, 

Winter Oats, Winter Rye and Seed Wheats. 


J. I. P. 


SEEDS 


are sold under guarantee to be higher than the Virginia stand- 


ard for purity and germination. 


you can get your money back. 


If they don’t meet. the test 


We are prepared to prove these statements by the testimony 


of farmers who bu 


from us season after season and who invaria- 


bly produce better than the average crop. 
DON’T DELAY—THE TIME TO SOW IS NOW. 


JAS. I. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, 


DANVILLE, VA. 


References: 


‘ Established 1881. 


Dun. Bradstreet and any Danville Bank. 


In 1915, these tests were repeated, 
with the following results: 
Wormy and 
Rotten Fruits 
Check trees, 
Trees sprayed 
lime-sulphur 


not sprayed 
with = self-boiled 
and arsenate . of 


Worms were worse in 1915 than in 
1914. In 1914 we eliminated six-sev- 
enths of worms and rot by spraying, 
and in 1915 when the worms were 
worse, we eliminated decidedly over 
half of the trouble by spraying. That 
is how spraying pays with peaches. 

Good results from spraying are not 
so certain with peaches as with ap- 
ples. The tree and fruit are both 
more delicate and more subject to all 
kinds of injuries,—yet the tests show 
that the spraying has done well with 
peaches. 

It is well known that pears do not 
need so much spraying as apples, 
they are subject to much the same 
pests, but in less degree. It is also 
known that with plums the spraying 
treatment should be practically the 
same as with peaches. 

If I were to tell you what growers 
have said about our spraying demon- 
strations in their orchards, I could 
fill an issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er. I might refer to Mr. Dula, of 
Caldwell County,° who! was’ on the 
point. of cutting down his orchard, 
but who since taking up spraying as 
result of our demonstrations told me 
that he had cleared. from $1,000 to 
$2,500 each year from the same or- 
chard. I might refer to Mr. Ross, of 
Stokes County, who attended one of 
our public demonstrations, learned 
how, went home and began spraying 
his own trees and later wrote a prize- 
winning article for The Progressive 
Farmer on the benefits which he: de- 
rived. from spraying. There are a 
score of others whose: opinions ‘of.the 
results are quoted briefly in our 
‘spraying’ bulletin, which any reader 
can get for the asking. Finally, there 
is the © whole--fraternity,.-of * wide- 
awake, up-to-date fruit-growers who 
are spending their good. money every 
year for spray pumps and Spraying 
materials. eore 

Yes, surely, proper*-spraying “does 
pay: “Fhe‘outcome will not~bé’exact- 
ly the. same- year after “year,—there 
will be variations, and*occasional dis- 
appointments,—but when~ you*study 
the matter, learn how ‘to ‘spray, what 
mixtures to -use,-and ‘when tdé’‘apply 
them, you will find that one yéar with 
another it is one of the most ‘profita- 
ble operations in the orchard. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 

Raleigh, N. C. Entomologist. 





TRY AN ACRE IN FRUIT 


If Properly Cared For, the Invest- 
ment Will Prove One of the Best 
| You Ever Made 


| JT WAS my pleasure for several 

years to be on Institute work with 
| Messrs. Hutt, Rheimer and Shaw, of 
the North Carolina Institute force. 
| Day after day I heard them talk on 
| the blessings of the home orchard, 
how to have one, etc., etc. 

One day after the meeting, I said, 
“Shaw, I am determined that one 
farmer shall follow your advice. I 
know you are right and I know what 
you say is practical and every farmer 
ought to follow your advice, but I 
feel but that few will.” I told him to 
select for me two trees each of apples 
and peaches that would mean a con- 
tinuation of fruit through the sea- 
son. 

I had by experience become con- 
vinced that to plant the whole crea- 
tion in fruit trees and then turn 
the calves and sheep in on them 
in the spring was not the way to 
grow an orchard. It is a fact that 
many farmers believe, or seem to, 
that young trees and stock do well 
growing together. 

I went in person to the Lindley 
Nursery Co., and placed my order. I 
told the nurseryman that I wanted 
the trees cut back just as he would 
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for his own orchard. He. said he 
would be glad to do so, as it would be 
easier to pack. I said to him, “Why 
if that is so, do you not cut all the 
trees ready for planting?” I remem- 
ber his laugh. He said, “If we did 
that the other fellow would soon 
have our trade; the farmer wants a 
tree with a big top.” 

I checked off. the land with a two- 
horse plow, throwing the dirt each 
way, and ran a sub-soil plow several 
times in the furrow until I had thor- 
oughly loosened up the sub-soil. Then 
with a hoe I pulled in the top soil un- 
der and around the trees. The trees 
could hardly be seen, for they were 
cut back from a foot to a foot and a 
half stem. Never plant a fruit tree 
without pruning the top to corre- 
spond with the root pruning. During 
the winter I mulched with loose ma- 
nure from the cow stable. These trees 
are just beginning their third year’s 
growth, and only two or three have 
died. 

Our county demonstrator is going 
to take charge of this orchard, and we 
are going to spray, prune, manure 
and cultivate it under his directions. 
He told me the other day that he 
wanted to have the Institute here 
next summer, and would show this 
orchard to the farmers and make a 
talk to them right in the orchard. 

I used to think we had to dig a hole 
two feet deep and then ‘put rich dirt 
in the bottom. I grew peas on this 
land the year the trees were set out. 
I am now practicing sowing peas and 
soy beans in this orchard for summer 
growth, and then when chickens and 
pigs have cleaned up the crop, I sow 
in crimson clover for poultry and pigs 
in ‘winter. This _plan-means eggs, 
poultry, hog meat and fruit. 

In locating the ‘orchard, select a 
suitable place as near,the -house as 
possible. It does not take much land. 
Treat and care for the trées as you 
would any crop when you expect big 
results. Plant no crop among the 
trees that will in any way injure 
them. I.do not believe in letting pigs 
into the orchard during the summer 
months or when the fruit is bearing. 
If. you have peas or beans in the or- 


chard the summer and fall- bearing 


trees will drop their ripe fruit among 
the peas and-beans, and you can gath- 
er the ripe fruit which: falls first and 


‘use it, whereas, if pigs are in the or- 


chard they will. get it as it matures 
and falls to the ground. 

There is no finer, winter grown feed 
for pigs and chickens than crimson 
clover. Try one acre this way -and 
see if it is not the most’ profitable 
acre on the: farm,—one crop of beans 
or peas, one of crimson clover, one of 
fruit, a pig crop, and a poultry crop. 
Can the combination be. beaten on 
one acre? How many farmers have 
it? All can. - Let-this be one of the 
New Year resolutions. ~ 

This does not include the variety of 
grapes. that ‘can be. grown at’ small 
cost. If I only had enough ground 
for one vine or tree in my back yard, 
that would be a scuppernong vine,— 
the best, the cheapest and the easiest 
fruit grown, hardly ever fails a crop, 
and doesn’t need spraying or treat- 
ment for disease. 

If we want to keep the boys and 
girls on the farm,—if we want to keep 
the children healthy and happy, try 
one acre and note results. 


R. W. SCOTT. 





Clarence Poe addresses a forceful 
communication to the newspapers of 
the South, asking their codperation in 
making an appeal to the farmers not 
to sell their cotton for less than 12 
cents, If the Government has given 
us a reasonably accurate statistical 
statement concerning the 1915 cotton 
crop, we are inclined to the belief 
that the world will be glad to take 
the crop at 12 cents. It is worth it 
anyhow, and the conditions and rea- 
sons presented by the able editor of 
The Progressive Farmer constitute 
strong grounds for believing that cot- 
ton is cheap at 12 cents—Wilmington 
Star. - 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME USE 









~ No Farmer Is Completely Equipped Without a Good Strawberry 
Patch—How and When to Plant and Hew to Care For the Plants 






































IS strange, passing strange, that 
so few people have a strawberry 
patch, Everybody who can get 

them eats strawberries, and they 
are one of the most wholesome and 
delicious fruits we 
_ have, raw, canned, 
preserved, or cook- 
ed and served in a 
variety of ways 
which every house- 
| wife should under- 


stand. Moreover, 
they are one of 
the easiest of 





- fruits to produce, 
. MR. MARKHAM and give the 
quickest returns of all. Several crops 
of strawberries can be. produced on a 
piece of ground while one is waiting 
for apple or peach trees to produce 
their first crop. Yet, for some reason 
which is hard to get at, most people 
seem to feel that strawberries are a 
luxury to be had only by those with 
long pocket-books or those situated 
in some peculiarly favored locality. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Anyone who has a good piece 
of ground 50 feet square or larger 
can have all the strawberries an av- 
erage sized family will need. And the 
best feature of all is that a good 
crop can be produced nearly any year 
and under nearly any kinds of. soil 
and climatic conditions. The straw- 
berry is, perhaps, the most cosmopoli- 
tan of all our fruits. The same varie- 
ties, even, in some instances, are pro- 
ducing well all the way from the low- 
lying damp lands of southern Louisi- 
ana. to the high gravelly slopes of the 
Ozark mountains. It is a rare season 
that the strawberry fails to make a 
good crop, and we have never known 
a complete. failure. ’ 


Plant a Patch This Fall 


S FAR north as southern Arkan- 

sas, northeast Texas, and central 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia it 
is entirely safe to set strawberry 
plants in the fall. Much further north 
it is better to set them only in the 
spring. Fall planting has the advan- 
tage of furnishing a light crop of fruit 
the spring following—even by Christ- 
mas; sometimes, in southern Louisiana 
and Florida—while in spring planting 
the grower is under the necessity of 
waiting a full year for the first re- 
sults from his planting. Some claim 
that this early fruiting injuriously af- 
fects the vitality and growth of the 
plants, but we have never found that 
it made ‘much difference where the 
land was rich and the plants well car- 
ed for. However, if the plants show 
a disposition to fruit too heavily and 
to make too little runner growth, part 
of the blooms and flower buds should 
be picked off. 


Varieties to Plant 


IN SELECTING the varieties to be 

grown for home use a succession of 
early, mid-season, and late berries 
should be arranged for so as to ex- 
tend the season as much as possible. 
Great care should be taken, also, to 
select berries of good eating and 
F home-use qualities. In commercial 
\ strawberry growing we sometimes 
have to sacrifice eating qualities to 
shipping qualities, but in the home 
» berry patch excellence for eating, can- 
| ning and preserving should be the 
| supreme consideration. Lady Thomp- 
e son, Texas or Excelsior for the early 
i crop; Bubach or Warfield—the latter 
‘is a pistillate variety and should be 
» alternated with a staminate—for the 
» mid-season crop; and Aroma or Bran- 
dywine for the late crop, would make 
/a very good succession. There are 
' many other good varieties, of course, 
-these happen simply to be the ones 
| with which we personally have had 
| the most experience: Local soil and 
climatic conditions must have seme- 
thing to. do in determining the best 


























































By L. A. Markham, Prescott, Ark. 


varieties to plant, but. the grower for 
home use should never lose sight of 
the great importance of good table 
qualities and a well arranged success- 
ion of ripenings. 
Soil and Planting 

HILE strawberries can be grown 

successfully for home use in 
nearly any part of the South, a good 
crop can be grown only on land that 
is fertile and well prepared. They are 
generally an unsatisfactory poor land 
crop: If yow have convenient a small 
plat of ground that is fresh in culti- 
vation, that—if the other conditions 
are right—will be a good place for 
the berries. If there is no fresh land 
available select a piece of ground that 
has been made rich with manure or 
chemical fertilizer ; or, if you have no 
land of this kind, go to work and en- 
rich a piece with manure from the lot 
or leaf mold from the forest. Good 
drainage is required, but, at the same 
time, moist land should by all means 
be selected. This is particularly im- 
portant in those sections bordering 
the regions of deficient rainfall. 


The fall planting. of strawberries 
should be made im October on land 
that has been well broken—not very 
deep,—pulverized and firmed. Since 
one will desire in growing berries for 
home use to obtain the largest 
amount of fruit from the smallest 
amount of land, and hand cultivation 
will usually be employed, an inten- 
sive method of growing will meet the 
requirements best, and we recom- 
mend the double matted row. Mark 
the rows off three and one-half feet 
apart and set a row of plants, two 
feet apart, at each side of the mark, 
six inches from it. This will give a 
space of 12 inches between the double 
rows; and after the runners have cov- 
ered this space and extended out sev- 
eral inches at the sides the matted 
row wilt be 16 or 18 inches wide, still 
leaving 18 or 20 inches between the 
rows for cultivation and passage 
along the rows. 


If the crowns of the plants are very 
heavy a part of the foliage must be 
removed before they are set out. As 
a matter of fact, it is a safe procedure 
to remove all of the top except the 
growing part—the terminal bud—and 
one or two of the most recently de- 
veloped leaves.. Set the plants in 
rather wide holes so that the roots 
can be spread out in something like 
the natural position, after having 
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been cut back about one third; and 
then fill around the plant nearly up to 
the bud: Be very careful however, 
not to covet the bud. 


Later Attention 


[Specie semy-s is a very desirable op- 
eration itv most sections. It is 
quite necessary in the more northerly 
sections to prevent that alternate 
freezing and thawing which so often 
heaves strawberry plants from the 
ground, and the mulch should be put 
on as soon as the first freeze occurs, 
Even where there is no severe freez- 
ing mulching is desirable on sandy 
land to keep the berries free from 
grit, and here it should be put on just 
before the fruiting season. Strawy 
lot manure, pine straw, cut or whole 
grain straw, and different kinds of 
litter make good muiches. 

The ‘strawberries should be culti- 
vated cleanly and shallow, and a soil 
mulch should be maintained from the 
time the picking is finished until the 
end of the season. It is sometimes 
contended that weeds and grass 
should be allowed to grow in the ber- 
ry patch during the summer as a pro- 
tection against the hot sunshine, but 
it seems a well settled fact that the 
heavy consumption of needed mois- 
ture by this foreign growth does 2 
great deal more harm than exposure 
to the sun does. 
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stop. | 
gesting power and poise. 


disposal for a trial spin.’ 
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The Mitchell is the greatest car value ever offered. 


of all the family: style and easy riding for the “women folk,’’ speed and ‘“‘snap’’ for 
the boys; and the long life and strenuous service which all practical needs demand. 
This all-around usefulness accounts for the fact that “‘every ‘SEX of ’16’ car sells another.”’ 


He has this new “‘SIX of *16’ at your 
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See the Mitchell dealer near you. 


Three-Passenger Roadster $ 
Five-Passenger Touring Car 


Seven-Passenger Body $35 extra. . Demountable Sedan Top, making 
all-year-round car, $165 extra. 


We saw it—were braced for the shock—and nothing happened! 
Over the obstruction we went as if on wings. 


This surprise comes to all who first ride in a Mitchell. 


you get accustomed to the fact that all roads are smoothed out under the 
tremendous swing of this new ‘‘Mitchell SIX of ’16.’’ 


One enthusiast on Mitchell comfort says the overwhelming success of this 
new car is due to its easy riding qualities. 
sengers in the rear seat ride as comfortably as the driver. 


Another ascribes it to the Mitchell action—the quick getaway, the instant 
Other owners enthuse over Mitchell appearance: long, symmetrical lines sug- 


Get the personal touch. 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Over Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


TWUNRARNE A HALEOOTNRTRETSAGUTE ANAT TRO SGPT HERS 


This is the first car built in which the pas- 


It answers the demands 


All prices f. o. bh. Racine. 


tobe enna Atotot Go: 
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Later 
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RS'CARDS: 


; ‘valneneer & EXCHANGE 

(4 Conte a Word; Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our. Progressive: 
‘Farmer readers ‘in this departmient of 
our Raleigh edition. (covering Virginia, - 
sNorth Carolina, South -Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), anda in this style type, at 
the-rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
_ tion. If advertisemient is to appear once, 

‘4 cents a word; if twice; 8 cents; 

| £our times, 16 centa a word, etc. Each 
‘word, number, or: initial (including each 
“word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
“with order, If the rate. seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
- postage alone to send @ letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps eccepted * 
for. amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined ‘editions made 














m The Progressive Farmer, 


you wish your advertisement te appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD- 


Everybody who has anything to sell. that farmers ought to buy should éaveriiis 
Our guarantee back of your. advertisement helps bring 
buyers. ; Write us for rates, énclosing references, 

Don’t. get your copy.to-us one day and expect to see it in print the next, 
cent. years. we have had.to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the a@vertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always.mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re-.. 








Registered 


Berkshires—All ages. Best 
breeding. 


Jarman :-Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 
' More registered Berkshire pigs. Good: in- 
dividuals, Reasonably priced. - Ask about 
yours, R, A. Alexander, Harrisburg, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Eight Weeks Durocs—$6. 
Randolph, Va: 
Duroe-Jérsey pigs and gilts of» quality. 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—$3 to $5. Some 
will develop’ into good breeders.: Not regis- 
tered.- Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. €. 











R. O. Boyd, 











known on application. 


| MACHINERY 


Wanted to exchange, a 5 horse-power Gal- 
loway wood saw rig for small portable saw 
mill, C. EB, Dorman, R. 4, Dunn. N. C, 


' » Por ‘Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
haryesting; good as new; guaranteed’ by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


. For Sale—$1,850 automobile for $600. 
Kline, 56 passenger, 4 cylinder; engine in per- 
fect. condition. Particularly suitable for 
farmer, or use'on rough roads, 202 N. Mc- 











Pure-bred: Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$7 each; 
certificate with every pig. Every one guar- 
anteed to please or money refunded. J. L. 
Skinner, Littleton, N. -C, 


For Sale—Registered- Duroc-Jersey pigs, 3 
months old... ‘Sired by Haggin’s finest boars 
in Kentucky. Very fine blood, $10 each, 
Cc. M. Burts, Honea Path, S. C. 


Registered’ Duroc-Jerseys—For sale, a lit- 
ter of twelve fancy Duroc pigs, price $10 
each, We are not building our business for 
today only, but for the future. Any one or- 
dering hogs from this farm may depend on 
them being high-class. W. D. Lewis, Win- 
nabow, N., C. 











Dowell St., Raleigh, N. C 


HELP WANTED 
address Box No. 


Wanted—Housekeeper, 
6, Gibson, N, C. 


.Agents Wanted—Big profits made selling 
“and. installing Acetylene Gas Generators. 
Manufacturers, Ottumwa-Moline Engine & 
Pump Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
‘tory: Experience. unnecessary, Good . pay 
and: promotion for steady workers, Com- 
jlete instructions sent you, Piedmont To- 
acco Co., Danville, Va., “Box M-23,” 











ESSEX ee 


Registered Essex pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C. 


oO. I, C's. 


Oo. I. 'C. Pigs—All ages; cee ee Silver’s 
strain. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C 











- BUCKEYES 
Buckeyes—Cockerels — $2, $3; ~puilets $1, 
$2. Mrs, M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N.C. 


Ten Buckeye. Cockerels—Cocks, $1 to $2 
each. Mrs. 8S. F. Long, Chapel Hill, -N..C. 








THE a ‘ 
PECANS 
Fine. Buaaea ‘Stuart ‘Pecan Trees—A.- J: 





Holmes, TaNulah, «La. ; 





Pecans—Biidded,' + Best- Vatietied, Pedch 
trees 6 cents.. Write for. catalog. * Hartwell 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Havens 


Success,- Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet Thc; 4-to 6 feet 90c 





each. Liberal. reduction. made for large or- 


ders. Order now. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly test- 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years. A postal brings beautifully illustra- 
ted free catalog describing our ~600-acre Pe- 
can Nufseries and Orchards. -- Address The 


G. M. Bacon Pecan Co., Box Cc, DeWitt 
Georgia. ; 


Dantzler Lumber Co.,, 








LANGSHANS 


Only a Few Pure-bred Black Langshans 
yet for sale, Prices reasonable. Write me 
your wants. J. L. Hardin, Box 181, Emory, 
Virginia, - A 








LEGHORNS 


Pure-bred Single Comb White 
Cockerels—April hatched, 75c, 
than, Capron, Va, 


Singie Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala, 


For Sale—A flock: ef Single’ Comb White 
Leghorns; Rancocas strain at about half cost, 
because of leaving the mountains,- 115 hens 
with trap-nest records, now laying 53- per 
cent; 100 pullets, will lay by October ist. 
Cockerels from hens with -records-of 240 to 
269 eggs. Incubator and pou}try appliances, 
S. B. MePheeters, Hendersonville, N.- €, 


MINORCAS 
Black Minorcas—100 -laying pullets: for 
sale, Lowe’s. Poultry Farm, Burlington, N...C, 
REDS 


Single Comb Reds—Early hatched cecker- 
els and pullets. Prices reasonable. Chas S. 
Gaw, Waynesboro, Va. P 





Leghorn 
W. R. War- 


























A fine lot of pure-bred O. I. C. ‘sian now 
ready for shipment. Prices reasonable. B. 
P. Jones, Reynolds, Ga. 

Registered O. I, C. Pigs for Sale—The hog 
for the South, Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. 
Il. Deal, Manager,:R. F..D., Moresville, N. C. 








‘Wanted Farmers—Men and women —18, or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list. positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


- Young men, married or single, who natur- 
ally love the cattle business, dairy and beef 
‘and expect to make it’a life work and who 
want. to know something about Grassology 
may communicate with us. Virginia-Caro- 

. Mina Cattle Co., Spray, N.C. 


We Will Pay You $120 to distribute relig- 
fous literature and take orders in your com- 
munity. 60. days’ work. Man or woman, 
Experience not réqutired. Spare time may 
be used. International. Bible Press,” 890 Win- 

*- gton’ Building, Philadelphia. 











Agents Make. Big Money—The best lire of 


' good flavors, perfumés, soaps, and toilet 
‘preparations, etc., ever offered.. Over 250 
‘ltght weight, popular priced, quick selling 
necéssities—in big demand—well advertised 
easy. sellers—big repeaters—100 per cent 
“profit. Complete outfits furnished free to 
workers, , Just a postal today. American 
‘ Products = 3453 American Bidg., Cincin- 
~nati,-Ohio 


| POSITIONS WANTED | | 





' POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-China Pigs—Large gt Sie pe: 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, 


For Sale—Poland-China pigs 10 eis old, 
price $10 pair. Fine stock and in good con- 
dition. Lewis Shreaves, New Church, Va. 


ABERDEEN-AN GUs 


Angus Cattle—Both’ sexes, all ages,. best 
strains. Correspondence and imspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms. Jefferson- 
ton, Va, 














HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford bulls 
breeding .guaranteed,. S. 
South Carolina, 


Registered Hereford 
ing, 
Farm, 





i heifers, 
Chester, 


and 
Cross, 





Cattle—Best breed- 
Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Porterdale; Ga. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Pure- bred Holstein Bull ull for 
Sale—18 months old. His six nearest dams 
have Official records that average 155 pounds 
milk and 21 pounds butter in 7 days. He is 
right in every way. He will prove a great 
investment. Price $125. Hollyhock Holstein 
Farm, West Medford, Mass. 


JERSEYS 

















“A young married’ man, with seven years 
experience in managing a farm, desires a 
like position for salary. Best of references 
given. Address “E’’, McClellanville, S. C. 


Wanted—Position as working foreman on 
a large farm by @ sober, married man, with 
small family... Has practical and _ scientific 
knowledge of farming, Reference furnished. 
Geo. Behm, 234 Linden Ave:, Dayton,-Ohio.. 


[ ~~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES . | 


Wanted—Students to learn Telegraphy. 
Charlotte Telegraphy School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Meridian ‘ College—Special Offer—To suit 
the “Hard Times’. For particulars, write 
President J. W. Beeson, Meridian, Miss. 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Become Railway Mail Clerks—$75 month. 
Common education sufficient. Write immed- 
dately. Franklin Institute, Dept. €-214, 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















Fifteen Jersey heifers, 2 cows, and 3 fine 
bulls for sale. Groome & Sons, Gr boro, 


ROCKS 


_A Fine Lot of Barred Rock: Cockerels for 
Sale—Seventy- five.cents each, Western Biove 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


~~ Crowded !!—A. few. heavy laying. 
Barred Plymouth, Rock CocKerels now at. $1 
each, See oe advertisement. W.Ww. Shay, 
Cruso, N, rane: ™ 
mY 











ORPINGTONS 


For Salé—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now; 
‘write for prices and show record. 
Kendall, Sttelby,- N.C. 


October. Bargains!—$1,50 








$4 each last ort Mrs. W. D.° Dickinson, 
Burkeville, “Va;- : . i * 





PEAFOWIS 


Peafowls -Wanted—Peafow!s, 
ber, age, sex, and price. 
wright,. Monetta, 8S. C. 


PIGEONS bd 
[Extra Homer Pigeons — Will” 


number cheap, -M. I. Walton, Eatonton,.Ga. 


Seg BREEDS. 


For Sale—Mammoth Bronze 
Rhode Island Red Cockerels. L. 
Dyson, 8.°C, $ 


White -Orpingtons 
chickens, $1 each, 
Grove, N. C, 





state = num- 
Miss Marie -Boat- 














Turkeys, 
B. Aull, 





ana . Light - Brahma 
Nannie Patterson, China 


strain 


Bloom: 


each’ for Buff 
- Orpingtons cockerels from hens that cleared: 


sell * caniite 


RYE: 


North Carolina - Mountain: Grown Rye— 
$1.25 per bushel. D. W. Alexander, Camnelly 
Springs, N. C. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strawberry Plants—We are offerihg for 
sale two hundred thousand -fine, well rooted 
Missionary. strawberry Plants, the best eatra 
early- berry for the South, We also have 
the Klondike, Lady Thompson, Gandy, Early 
Ozark, Chesapeake, Ewell’s Early, and Chip- 
man, Price: 100 for. 85c, postpaid. ~ By ex- 
press, 500 for $1:60; 1,000 for $2.50; 3,000 to 
pee at $2.25 per 1,000; 10,000 at $2 per 

1,000. Write for. a descriptive price list, 
which contains valuable information about 
bc Fide: eas Piedmont Plant Co.,; Green- 

ille, & . 














WHEAT 


~ Seed Vv Wheat W anted—We. will: buy several 
hundred bushels Southern grown seed wheat, 
any quantity, 50 bushels upward. Mail sam- 
ple, Quote price, Rowland & Co., Augusta, 
Georgia. 


For Sale—200 bushels .. pure, peciouhed 
Leap’s prolific seed wheat at $1.50 per bush- 
el, f.0.b. Crouse, N. C. Seamless. sacks,” 20 
cents Bic A. N, Carpenter, Crouse, N. Gas 











“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS: 


Seed Wheat—Best Leap’s Prolific, graded; 
also Appler oats, W. P. ae Barber, 
North Carolina. - 








‘Bur clover for sale cheap. Want to pur- 
‘chase Simpkins and Kings improved cotton 
seed, also,barley,- wheat, rye, crimson clover, 
Geo. M. Calfén, Selma, ‘Ala. 


Nitrogen Bacteria for-inoculating: clovers, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. - Acre; $1; 
& acres,. $4. postpaid, Fully .-guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


’ Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
‘sand. ' Celery and strawberry  plants,~ $2.50 
thousand,. by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail, Odklin Farm, Salisbury, - N.C. 


Get Your Money’s -Wofth by. ordering ai- 
rect from the oward Nursery Company, 
Stovall, .N. C. Fruits, shade, ornamentais, 
roses, hedge and all kinds shrubbery for 
home and L- orchard planting, 


“3Coker'’s “Pedigreed: Abruzzi> Rye,~ - $3.25 
bushel; Coker’s Pedigreed -Red Appler oats, 
$1.25° bushel; Fulghum, oats, $1.10 bushel, 
Discount on. ten bushels and above. Pedi- 
greed. Seed Company, Hartsville, 8. C. 


For. Sate—Bur clover seed—1915 crop; seed 
10c per pound; 100-pound lots and° over -de- 
livéred your. place same - price, Crimson 
clover, $6.50 per. bushel, Rye $1.25. per 
bushel. Nitrogen Bacteria, for inoculation of 
all-legume crops, $1 per acre by parcel post, 
paid. Mention=this: paper on _angwering. 

co SOE ate. Pénelo, MN. 




















Fine. Blue. Andalusians and White-faced 
Black Spanish for sale, H. R, Birchett, Leb- 
anon, Pee. 





North Carolina. 

Jersey bull two years, 
year, twenty-five dollars. 
Greenville, N. C, 





fifty dollars, 
A. 


one 
Fr. Kennedy, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGH 








For Sale—Two Jersey milk cows, three 
Jersey heifers, three grade Jersey heifers, 
all of above bred .to freshen next spring. 
One Jersey bull calf, and some beef cattle. 
Seagrove Stock and Poultry Farm, Sea- 
grove, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes, Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 


Twelve Pure-bred Angora Goats — Eight 
females and three males, First money order 
for $50 gets the lot. S. L. Herndon, Chapel 
Hill, 8. C. 














DOGS 


Hound Pups—Cheap, 
ory, N. C. 





J. P. Ekard, Hick- 





‘While planning your future, write to Ce- 
cil’s Business College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and learn what this school is do- 
ing for people who desire to be independent. 
Their graduates are being sigcsshey from Wash- 
ington to Atlanta. 


| : Educated Young Men—Study nn eT 
Banking; Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900, 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 
College,. Lynchburg; Va. 


Young Men, Young Women—Our Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions. Board at low rates, Write to-day. 
Vitginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va, 


| LIVESTOCK 
Fancy Registered Short Nose Berkshires— 


BERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. 
right and fed. right. 
= Georgia. 


Berkshires—eService boars, $20. 
tee entire satisfaction, E. E. 
boro, N.C. 

Berkshires—Premier Longfellow  blood— 


gilts ready to breed, prices right. Ridge- 
erest Farm, Troutmans, N. C. 




















Bred 
H. S. Branch, Berzelia, 





Guaran- 
Petty, Hills- 





Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Va. 


For Sale—Beagle Pups—$5 per pair. 
K. Robbins, Anderson, S. C. 


Pure-bred Scotch Collie Spe ene ae 
imported stock; five dollars each, W. E 
Mudgett, Mebane, N. C 
RABBITS 

Pure-bred Belgium Hares—Supply limited, 

Good stock, T. H. Trice, Gray, Ga. 
HORSES AND PONTES 

“Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 
ones; that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies 
use-to drive. On time payments, if desired. 
Address, Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C, 


pups. M. K. Stroud, 





Ww. 














Cabbage Plants—Frost Proof—One 
dred or one million. . Send for price lists. 
Ford Plant Co.; High Point, N. C. 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch—Parcel post prepaid, 25c per hun- 
dred; five hundred: for $1; thousand for dol- 
lar and half. Farmers Plant Co., Martins 
Point, 8. C. 








CLOVER 


Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel, 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Screened,' $1 per bushel, 
f.o.b,' Abbeville, S. C. ° The P. Rosenberg 
Warehouse Co., Abbeville, S. C. 


“Southern Bur Clover—Screened once, 10 
pounds to bushel. Plenty. dirt. for inocula- 
tion 80c per bushel. 
beville, S. C. 





Dur- 











LESPEDEZA 


Will have limited quantity of 
recleaned lespedeza seed for sale. 
A. : Price, Ethel, La, 


MELILOTUS 





new crop 
Write B. 








~ Fresh crop choice white blooming 1 melilo- 
tus seed $3 per bushel, packed. in 3 bushel 
cotton sacks. R. W. Drake, Faunsdale, Ala. 


OATS 


For Sale—Good seed Appler oats, 
5c. W. E. Nichols, Vanceboro, N, C. 


Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats, $1 
bushel, f. o. b. here. 
Georgia. 








s, bushel 





per 
F. A, Bush, Richland, 





ae TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


““Wanted—Pair Berkshire pigs, registered; 
also pair Guinea pigs. W. C. Lowry, Jeffer- 
son, 8S. C. 


Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Write for prices, 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGs | 


ANCONAS 

















Berkshires—Boars and Gilts—March ‘and 
April farrow.. Write for prices and guaran- 
tee. _Lochiel Farm, Hillsboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Some fine young stock, Shep- 
pard’s Anconas, fine winter layers. Hayto- 





kab Poultry Yards, Chula, Va. 





For Sale—Choice Appler and.Virginia Turf 
oats, } per bushel. Molenburg Farm, West 
End, N. C. 

Pulghum Seed Oats—Recleaned, graded, 
pure, sound. ‘Write for sample and — 
John ro Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 








Seed Oats—Genuine Fulghum seed oats for 
$l1.per bushél, _ Bancroft at 7ic, f..0..b. Daw- 
son, Ga. Can make prompt shipment. J. A. 
Shields. 


Pure Appler Seed Oats—Rust-proof; makes 
50 to 100 bushels acre.. Absolutely free from 
Johnson: grass; 90c bushel, ».J. .M...Bone, 
Butler, Ga. 





Fulghum Seed Oats—Heavy, sound, from 
field yielding fifty-two... bushels ~-per:: acre 
One dollar:per bushel. J. A. Wyman, Bam- 
burg, 8. C. : 





hun-- 


Cothran & Link, Ab-: 





[MISCELLANEOUS _| 


Pianos for Saié—tvers Pond. Box 12, Shan- 
non; N, C. 


For Sale—Fifty thousand feet of persim- 
mon timber, Percy Goff, Bovina, Miss, 


Guavas—Six-crate basket $1.50 here. 
anges and grapefruit later. , 
Leesburg, Fla. 


For Sale—An Up-to-date Creamery, Re- 
frigerating and Ice Créam Plant—Address, 
J. O. Watkins, Trustee, South. Boston,»Va. 


Ship your cattle,’ lambs, veals, hogs, eggs 
and poultry. Prompt returns, highest mar- 
ket prices, no commission, Joseph McSween- 
ey, Pork and Beef Packer, Richmond, Va. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow;. service 
boars, Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jerséy cattle, “Satisfaction ‘or money -back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs,*N; C. 


This is.an even -exchange. If -you~ will 
send us one new. yearly ‘subscription to. The 
Progressive. Farmer, “we will send you ‘a 
two-bladed: Keen: Kutter Knife, with your 
name.and address printed on .the handle. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


For Sale—Leap’s’ Prolific. Seed -Wheat— 
None . better.- -$1.50 bushel. - Pure-bréd °O. I. 
C’s—6° weeks old pigs, $5 each. 3 year old; 
Hackney gelding, dark bay. 3 year old -Ger- 
man Coach filly, black, Both handsome, 
stylish, speedy, $175 each. . High-grade fif- 
teen-sixteenths .Angus yearling -heifers -and 
bulls, $50 each.. William Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


PRINTEr STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don’'t writé your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you’ 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a2 
name. A_ post card will. bring samples and 
pricés of illustrated stationery, Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N, C. 


“LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 


. Fruit and syrup » labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request .sam- 
ples and prices. Bdwards-Arnold, Troup 
Texas, ; 











Or- 
B. D. Harris, 



































RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH Us 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any thestiooas you aie 
wish, “ 

One letter, one money order—and it's ail 
attended to. , 

May we berve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































_afinually about. $50 worth, 
_worth for the 20. years that they have 
-been ‘béaring. For an. early. pear we 


be filled.” 


“pears, . 
‘grapes. . 


‘ble; but not without care. 


Saturday, October_9, 1915]. 


SUCCESS. WITH. FRUIT IN. SOUTH. «- The hilly. or ridge land is best. for 
“MISSISSIPPI: - peaches: and: othe tower: ground ‘ th 





‘Mr, Harper Says ‘We Need to. Have 


Visions of Better Things, and Then - 
Not Stop Till-They Are Realities _ 


: ABOUT. the year 1880 I had.a vision 


—not like John of old, but mine . 
was a very material one.- Init I saw 
a modést little home—a’ place . to 
work, a place to rest and. dream— 
dreams in a home of.course that I.ex- 


‘pected another’ to. share. with me i 
‘its toils, its joys; and tewards. 

About 1884 and -even earlier I hes’: 
-gan to _work and plan. to bring my 


vision to pass, or make it real.. After 
having been. married three years, I 


“bought two dozen. pear. trees—Kieffer 
‘aud LeConte. 


IT paid $24 and the ex- 
press charges on them from Georgia. © 


_They-were very -small when I receiv- — 


ed them, but I dug large holes and . 
filled them carefully as I set. out each 
little tree. They did well, and. in 


about six to seven years:Mrs..H. and 


babies and I began to eat the fruit 
that we had worked for and waited 
so long to see. 

The LeContes have long been dead, 
but the “Kieffers “are still alive 


‘and bear heavy crops almost every 
“year. 


Besides furnishing our home 
with alfa family of eight could con- 
sume both winter-and summer, we sold 


or $1,000 


have the Idaho. “It “eats” fairly well, 
but like all the rest it is subject to the 
blight. 

Of peaches we have: Elberta, Car- 
man, Mayflower, Stinson’s October, 
and.some home-raised seedlings. We 


‘also have four or five varieties of ap- 


ples—and figs and grapes, and- how 


they all do help to make that vision 


of ‘35 years. agote a réal, tangible 


fact! 


‘The words of our Lord are not less 
applicable to the material-than the - 


‘Spiritual world, -when he said “Bless- 
-ed are they wile hunger and .thirst 


after. righteousness, for.. they . shall 
-He stated. a fact that any 
of-us can apply” to our. business: life, 
for surely I- did hunger: after those 
apples, peaches;, figs and 
And. hundreds. ‘of times have - 
I, and -scores. of. others, been. filled 
with these delicious fruits. Anyone can - 
have fruits at sniall expense and. trou- 
Do | not 
under any circumstances allow. stock 
of any kind to run in your orchard, 
except it be hogs, for that means you 


-won’t have any trees that will stand 
that treatment long. 
ladder to carry from tree to tree to 


Have alight 


gather the fruit, and so as to reach 
all blighted limbs, for they must be 
cut out as fast as they appear. 

When any tree begins to get old 
and shows signs of décay, if the limbs 
are sawed off afoot or two feet from 
the trunk it. will cause it to put on 
new. ‘life-- Frequently: they ‘can be 
dynamitéd with good’tesults. Bore a 
hole three or three and one-half feet 
‘deep near the tree; and take half a 
‘stick. of 40 per.cent dynamite.and put 
it in- the bottom of the auger hole 


“with a. fuse to_reach to the surface of 


the earth. -This is. better.done in the 
fall of the ‘year, as the trees are be- 
coming dormant. Also it is better if 
a dry time is selected, as the earth 
breaks up better. 

“This same: plan of. using dynamite 

is the véry best .to set out all fruit 
trees. by—dyniamite the spot .where 
you intend to set the young trees and 
then dig the hole for it. -' 
. “Pears, apples, peaches; and in tick 
almost all: fruit trees ought to be cul- 
tivated by having-some crop. planted 
in, cotton, peas, or potatoes—either 
Irish or sweet. 

Then keep the borers out by going 
over the trees once or twice each 
year and digging the rascals otit with 
the little’ blade of a pocket knife. 

Pear :trees need: heavy pruning,’ as 
they are fast growers — cut* half -of 
the annual growth back each year, 
and .twice-a~-year~before they come 
into bearing if‘much rain falls.” 





“Peers ~ 
lor thie apple: --—---- , 
In’ conclusion -let» me’ say:.to every ° 
man or woman .who hopes to have a 
home; ‘to ‘commence now,,’this- very 
fall—first subseribe: for: a good farm 
-paper’ like The Progressive Farmer, 
“then read’ it: Get a vision of what 
you can do, then make it a reality ; 
for we have the best inheritance in 
the soil and climate of any people on 
this earth, E.:P.-HARPER. 


Star. “Miss. ; 
An Experience With Peaches 
JE HAVE only a town lot and our 
household numbers ‘six persons, , 

‘all fond of peaches.- We have been at 
this placé ‘four years, during which 
-time we have had six peach . trees, 
each ofa different variety, in béaring. 
They have - given an abundance for 
our. own’ usé each year, and we have 
given some away, and put up from 30 





‘to_50 quarts’ each season for winter 


use. During 1914 and 1915 I kept 
careful record of-exact dates of pick- 
.ing, and fetail value of -yield; from 
-each ofthe trees. -I will give the: re- 


-cord for 1915: 

Variety First and Last Picking Value 
SSC Soke oes Janie 10694. ae ce $4.15 
Greensboro ....June 24-July 10...... oe 8.45 
DOWOS 6 cbs cok June 29-Jaly T4...55.. :'. 6.50 
“Triumph -....., Suly, 3-14 vanes ee 2.56 
Belle Georgia. Aupust 6-15... ee. 5.00 
“Blberta-.:....0. August 9-24-— .6 ee. eter 

Total $27.20 20 


-This. showing iss somewhat better 


than 1914, but the big fact is that in 


each ofthe four years these six trees 


.have given an.abundance of peaches 


udertdls about: this... 


_for: our.family, both -for immediate 
use and for winter. During 1915 we 
also gave away peaches 26 different 
times. to friends.and neighbors,—our 
children ‘sold ‘$4.93 worth which was 
_added to .their account at -savings 
-bank,—and we ‘have over 40 quarts 
canned, . preserved,. and iSKIED = for. 
“they “coming -winter. - 

And after-all, there-is -nothing-won- 
None of.the trees 


‘have .made.any.,“record” yields, in 


-fact I purposely keep the fruit, thinned |: 


-to-suth degree that: they cannot over- 
-bear, and:1 think this is one. reason 


wwhy: they. Aeep it: up, year after: year. ; 


I'sée .no- reason., -wliy¥: “anyone... else 
should not do equally .as well. 

. Notice that .we had: peaches almost’ 
‘continuously from. June 10-to August 
24, #eally.. longer. than : that, for. fruit |: 
from the -last.. picking kept several’! 
days. later. ;We.-already. have a’ few' 
more young: trees planted—a May- 
flower to ripen. earlier.than Sneed; a. 
Carman. to, fill the 
Dewey and Belle of, Georgia; and 
Matthew’s Beauty to come slater than 
Elberta... I propose to have: peaches 
fresh from the tree. for three solid 
months,—if I can. find fae nEReS for: 
them :in my lot. : 

_.I prune the.trees.each winter, cut- 
ting. out -failing limbs and shortening 
new.growth: And. I spray- (1) in. win- 
ter. for seale;.(2)-sean: after. bloom 
falls for curculio, and (3) later for 
rot. We have ‘had very ‘few either 
wormy or rotten péaches during the 
four seasons. | 

"My Triumph did: very well for three 
years, but weakened this ‘year, so I 
have’already removed it and will put 
in another.” Have renewed the entire 
top: on Greensboro, by cutting out 
one-third -each- year, and have had 
fruit-from’it each year’ too. 

F. SHERMAN. 
Raleigh, N- C, 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


has displayed increased 
s. strength, and spot quotations crossed the 
12-cent line this week. A violent speculative 
reaetion toward the end was of no important 
géneral effect,- being. recognized. as due’ to 
the over-loaded condition of the mar mt. 
The strength has been due principall 
continued: unfavorable crop accounts, and . 
general disposition to reduce. estimates of 
the yield. --Improvemént in the credit and 
exchange situation and better trade reports 
have also contributed. The spot demand 
has seemed wilting to follow the advance, 
but has not yet developed very large propor- 
tions. Without the advance in futures: due 
to- .speculative buying in anticipation of 
higher prices later, no such a movement 
would have been possible. 


HB ‘market 


‘will be. coming 


, find. the. way to Germany or Austria, 


eo ® é a 
a ~~ 
% rE ere be : 
ae} p= | Blas s4 
Sop es} ar] ce 1am 
Town = he +. ae a 
=e ol.aso =v a 
ZOoléz16z21563 l<e 
10% e|$0.92 1$0.52 [$1.50 eis 
Ahoskie...... 105% 
Asheville..... S54 oe 93 -48 |] 1.50 [$3.00 
: Charlotte. ...'.J12 .cfi 195 60} 2.00 coe 
Durham..... +1 9%C] .95 50 | -1.75 ree 
. Fayetteville..]10%e]...;. vcle bee ew ace 
Greensboro...]:....] 1.00 -65 7 1.75 3.60 
Greenville....]11 cj] .80 ows $1.50 Ree 
: Hamlet..... + 110%] 1.00 60] 2.00 ° 
Lumberton...]11° eho... A ary eae cee 
Maxton......4 10% c}..... owes eee 
Monroe.......411- ¢ 95 ees ore 
Newton..... -|10%e] .95 65 eee 
9%c 00 
Raleigh...... 10%c}] 94 AB “50 
Rocky Mt.....]11- ¢ 95 edt. . 
Salisbury.....J11%c 98 
Scotl’'d Neck. .J10%ec 90 
Wilmington..}]11 c}..... 
Wilson..,.... il: ¢f}- 298 
Rah ie Sa- 
ihenen “Ga. on iii 
Norfolk, Va..? 11 


“gap” between.|: 


the bullish features of the position. It must 
not be forgotten ~— there is a surplus from 
e last crop yet to Be marketed,-and this 
eat from wartous 
to add to the supply: 


Furthermore, the em- 
bargo on alt! 


exports which might possibly 
. will 
reduce .the exports. 
than we had reason. to-expect a month ago, 


: and it would appear. advisable to meet. the 


demand in a moderate way: If the market 


‘should react a-cent.or.so on a rush. of offer- 


ings with a slack demand, there: would be 
more anxiety .to. sell. than is shown. at: the 
higher level. It. is. always better -to. take 
advantage of.the strong markets, rather 
than. to- wait for intervals of depression. 


Should speculation suddenly. abandon cotton,.: 


speculative -holdings of -spots would: -be 
enough ‘to overcrowd- the market, and the 
existing spot demand. would not suffice to 
prevent a relapse “tO a materially “lower 
range,’ However, by selling: some,: a make 
ourselves. better able to carry the re : 

Ww, T. W. ILLTAMS, 


quarters |: 


Prices are’ much better’ 





Savannah, Ga. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices of cotton, corn, oats, Irish potatoes, 
and apples in the markets of North Carolina 
for the week. ending Saturday, September 25, 
as reported to the Division of Markets, North 
Carolina Experiment Station: 


_ sale, 








™’ Guilford County Farms for Safe—J.? PA. 
Groome, | serie N.C, rae 


Want:. to-- buy, ’ Small farm . near: good. 
schools and cherthen J. M. Bell, ene 
North. Carolina,. 


South “Alabama Farm for Baic_-Deartip- 
tion- and. price on request. F. L, Riley; mer- 
chant;.. Evergreen, Ala, Ps 


Will buy fargy .on: easy payments faving 
permanent pas@#e, Central Mississippi pre- 
ferred. Kier; 1107 South 27, Omaha, Neb? 


-Farm-Lands,.my specialty; .,Tell me-‘your 
wants... Look. them over quick before «they 
are leased for next year, -R, E. ee Ral- : 
eigh, ‘N. C, 4 


For..Sale—5 farms, all sizes, ¢an’t took 
after them all. Berries, tobacco and. cot- 
ton raised. Write A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North. Carolina, 


Virginia Farm . Bargains—400. farms) »-for 
Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms. 
Write us ie you want.’ Venable & Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. ‘ a 



























































_A “HUMAN SAFETY CLUTCH”. 


In the state of Georgia, says The Saturday 
Evening Post, there lives a banker who is 
known behind his back as the “Human Safe- 
ty Clutch,” 

He lives a mile from. town on @ piantation, 

One Sunday he-remembered that he had left 
some important papers on his desk, and he 
gave an aged negro servitor the keys and 
sent him for. the documents. 
It was a°hot.day and the road was dusty, 
but within an hour the old darkey -returned 
‘with the papers intact. The owner felt in all 
his pockets, 

“That's too hon Uncle Jim,” he said fin- 
-ally;' “I‘thought I‘had a nickel here I was 
- going to give you..”’ : 
; .*Marse Henry,” said Uncle tim, 
, again, 
it yit.’’; 


“you look 
Ef ever you had a nickel you got 


* timber. 








No Better acutien in North Carolina ‘for 
climate, health and opportunity. . Farm and 
orchard lands, Town property. B. . Reg- 
ers, Mt. Airy, N. C, - : one 


Wanted—Man to furnish means ‘and- work, 
on shares, good farm, near macadam road, 
thrée miles from town. 75 acres for sale, 
Miss Jessie White, Mebane, N. C. * 


For.Sale Cheap — Several Good "Tobacco 
and Cotton, Farms—From 1,000 acres down. 








1 Also ee. good grain farm, For description, 


write, A, B, Currin, Fuquay Springs, Ni: C.- 


For ieee farm, ten-room house, 
possession given’immediately, a family -with 
a real experience of Bible Salvation prefer- 





red. - Seagrove Stock and ponte: — Sea- 


grove, N, C. “% 


For Sale—In the aanakelae of. Weal 
North Carolina, a Duroc-Jersey ‘hog fa! 
stock;. tools and furniture. Will do $5,000 - 
mail order business in 1916. $10, 000. Ww. 
W. Shay, Cruso, N. C, 


Florida—80 Acres Good Land—20 in cutee 
vation, 3 acres bearing orange trees. Good 
Near lake. One mile to —— 
church, postoffice, railroad station, etc. 
room house; $1,500;- -J.Hammontree, North 
4th St., Palatka, Florida. 


For Sale;- Fine Virginia Farm. of. “338 
Acres—3% miles from railroad station. . Hs- 
pecially suited to raising grain, ‘grass, fruit, 
and stock. . Price, $5,500, Also have a num- 
ber of other nice farms on hand. Write to- 
day for full’ particulars and catalog. “ Sef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City,,Va: 


Forty-acre farm, nine acres of which is 

young grapefruit and orange grove ‘bearing ~ 
1,200 to.1,500 boxes, increasing. each year. 

Good ten-roomed. bungalow and other: bul d- 
ings, tools and: horse, on clay road arid’ tele- 
phone, near schools and churches’ on large 
lake,: easy terms on approved security... Bex. 
108, Leesburg, Fla. 4 


Bogalusa—Home of ‘the largest saw. mill 
in the: world, . Cut over pine lands are: for 
sale close to this town. -Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You. can:raise stock and engage-in general 
farming—your. -boys_ can work. in the town. 
Located ‘in “Ozone” Belt. .- Building “materials 
advanced to assist’ in improving your. farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
“Write Great Southern: Lumber. Co., ees c. 
L.,- P.yO. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
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‘ vation. 


lina Education. 


Get a Copy Today! 


Address all orders to 


- renewal now. 





F THERE be among the readers of North Carolina Education 

any rural teacher, whether man or wonian, boy or girl, who 
has felt a stirring of soul in the matter of community progress, 
and hasn’t already secured the book, such teacher should. make 
haste to get and study. Dr. Clarence Poe’s new book, the title 
of which is “How Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits.” 
is a glowing record of some acts of the apostles of rural .sal- 


It-will.be mailed by The . Drtighasetie Farmer for $1.50. If the 
teacher has felt no such stirring of ‘his soul. toward better 
things for his community, let him, too, get this book and read - 
it; if it does not arouse his aspiration and-stir him into activity, 
it will at least do what the electrician’s testing instrument does 
for a dry battery—show him whether he is dead or not. 


“How Farmers Codperate and Double Profits” deals with 
what is actually being done in various farming communities 
and uses these things as texts in a gospel for the salvation of 
rural communities. As Prof. E. C, Branson has so often pointed 
out, the retention of wealth is everywhere our greatest prob- 
lem. The farmer produces enormously, but economic and com-~ 
mercial customs have left in his hands but little or none of the | 
wealth those very hands produced. It should be the concern ... 
of every teacher, every school. patron, and every citizen to 
increase the wealth-retaining power of our rural communities. . 
That is the strategic thing now in real rural progress, and Dr. -.-: 

_ Poe’s book is a bugle call to this worthy task—North Caro- _ 


256 pages, cloth binding, $1.50 
With The Progressive Farmer one year . . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER-—It you have alread 
this year, you can get a copy for $1.00 just as if .you were sending your .. 


It 


$2.00 


renewed .your subscription 














- ‘There-is the usual tendency to exaggerate 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


’ 
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SIREN OFFICE, ENTERED AS BRCOND-CLASG MATTER “AT THE 


‘OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 2, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

@ne year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, cents. Long- 

4 subscriptions, if -paid wholly in advance: ‘two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2'a year; Canadian, $1 





ee eo 


Progressive 
yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
on wie wubscriber ‘and one new subscriber, if 


Farmer one 
if sent ‘together, ‘all for $2. 


gent together, can 
year for $1.50. A club of three 





14,° means that Mr. Doe 
tabel. 


fe a a 


YOUR LABEL IS ‘YOUR RECEIPT 


The @ate to ‘which your subscription is paid ‘is ‘given on ‘the age 
yellow sip on page 1 opposite your name, Doe, 

is paid up 
it requires about ten days to -have this 


operty show when your subscription expires. 


rea or 
printed ‘thus, “John 1 Dec, 
194, ete. After you 
date 
Please advise us promptly if 


ber 31 
to Decembe ° = 
‘the label 





Each Advertiser’s ReHability Guaranteed 


’ ‘© WILL positively ‘make good the toss sustained ‘by 
9 gesult of fraudulent -misrepresentations made in 
Farmer ‘on the part of ‘any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that Pein _— wed to =~ 

: ‘houses @n ‘patrons, 7 
lent dediings, we will make ‘good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guaratitee gre, that 


any subsectiber as a 
The Progressive 


trifing disputes ‘between re- 
in any case of actually fraudu- 





‘to us within one morth after the 


advertiser, end that the 


ee ae ae a eS 


“I am 





adver 
after the transaction complained of; that our 
purchase (price of the ‘article ‘in question, 

subscriber “must 
writing "you ‘as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guer- 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


the ‘claim ‘for ‘loss shall be reported 
t app in our .paper * 
Nability rb Pw only i 
nor aggregate over $1, ‘on any ‘ 
say when writing each ‘mavertiser: 





aoe ee 


‘Reaters Im the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


CONNECTION with our great 
& “Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
“$250 for the best experience etter 
‘any reader sends wus on ‘the subject 
@iscussed in that issue, and ‘$1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how ‘short. 
Following .are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Subject—Economical Farm Fencing: 


Kinds to Use and How -to Build. 
articles by October 13. 


Subject—How to Learn More About FParm- 
ing: Through (1) Farm Papers; (2) 
Books; (3) Bulletins; (4) Institutes; (5) 
Demonstrations. Mail articles by Octo- 
ber 20. 

Mail articles in envelopes ‘marked 

“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


Progressive Farmer. 


The 
Mail 








Moncure, 'N. C., ‘Rt. ‘No. 2, 
Sept. 26, 1915. 
Mr. Clarence Poe, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:— 

‘My daughter is expecting to 
teach ‘this winter, and suggest- 
ed using The Progressive Farm- 
er as.a text-book for the study | 
of Agriculture. 

Our County Superintendent 
was wery ‘much pleased with 
the idea and asked me to write 
for club rates on one-half dozen 
copies, or more, to be sent to 
the teacher in one wrapper for 
five months. 

Please let me ‘hear at once as 
he wishes ‘to call the attention 
of other teachers to your paper. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. THOMAS. 








GET STARTED" 

‘The majority of the clubs re- 
ceived last week were from 
those who had sent in clubs be- 
fore and received a reward. 

it proves that when you get 
started and realize how readily 
you can secure Progressive 
Farmer subscriptions you will 
‘keep right on earning rewards. 

Every reward we offer is first- 
class and a surprise to those re- 
ceiving them, that we can give 
such splendid articles for the 
work done. 

We want you to get started 
on a club. Starting is the hard 
part. After you get-a club un- 
der way it is no trouble ‘to close 
it up and ‘you, like the others, 
will keep going and earn several 
nice rewards. So we say again 
—GET STARTED. 








THE CROP THAT NEVER FAILS. 

A Spotless Blue Ribbon Gasoline Enginewill do‘your feed cutting, pump 

‘water, saw wood, ‘grind, thresh, drill wells—any-kind .of ‘work you can 

Ney to—for you and your neighbors. Turn your spare 

time into:dollars. Powerfu 4 

never'ran-One—s0.easy to.startand run. Most economical in fuel; 5 

‘year Muay tt Me 30 day ‘trial; easy ‘:payments; we save you big 
itor é 


SS CO. He soumeme 275 Shockoe Lane, ‘Richmond, Va. 


‘fasten ‘a p 


amoney. 
THE SPOT 


A Great Newspaper | 


The New York World is one of the great 
Mewspapers of the world. 

The Thrice-A-Week edition coming every 
®ther Gay isin reality a near daily ‘and -con- 
+ paral the news of the Nation and of the 

orld. 


During these awful war times you cannot 


@fford not ‘to ‘have the news from ‘all over! 


the’ Worla—you need this great near-@aily 
newspaper. 
Our spetial club price "for a full year ‘to 
e Thrice-A-“Week New York World and a 
full year to The Progressive Farmer both 
* for only $1.50 holds good only until October 
LL. After October 1 this club will cost $1.65. 


Better send in your order today. 


The Progressive Farmer 





1, rélidble—the-engine forthe man who 


jogue. 


t House 





Gloves for . 
We pay the:postage. Largest.and heav- 
lest glove waihe ——— rect pee 
save money. in your supply 
now. Save this ad aethis is'the only issue 
it will appear in. Enclose $1 Bill or money 
order with order. 

UNION GLOVE Co., 

Dept, 60. MARION, IMD. 














ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money, “We will gladly 
— @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One ‘letter, one money orfer—and it's all 
attended ‘to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


More Orchards and Better 


(Concluded from ‘page 4, this issue) 


to grass, but must be cultivated an- 
nually all their lives., But .as before 
stated, the cultivation should cease 
in July and peas and crimson clover 
sown on the land to turn under for 
the benefit of the trees. Plums will 
need the same treatment as peaches 
and the same spraying, as both of 
these fruits are more liable to attacks 
of the San Jose scale than apples, 
though apples are not exempt. 


Cherries.—With ‘the exception of 
the high western plateau region, ‘it 
is useless to try to grow the large 
sweet cherries in the South. The 
trees will grow in the warmer ‘sec- 
tions, but will mot fruit to‘any extent. 
But’ we can grow the sour pie cher- 
ries of the Morello-and Duke classes 
very well. But they too will need 
spraying to ward off fungus diseases 
and insects. In fact no real success 
can be had with fruits unless the 
proper spraying is regularly done. 

Quinces.—Quinces -are very desira- 
ble on the ‘farm for preserves ‘and jel- 
lies, and they are easily grown with 
the same treatment we would give an 
apple tree. 


Figs—I had.at one time at the sta- 
tion in Raleigh 55 varieties of figs. on 
trial. I found that-a few of them-are 
too tender to grow outside the or- 
ange ‘belt, while others have various 
degrees of hardiness. The ‘most 
hardy in my ‘tests were ‘the Celestial, 
a‘small brown fig that can be eaten 
skin and:all when ripe. Next in har- 
diness are the common Brown Tur- 
key, the Brunswick and the White 
Marseilles. The ‘Grosse Verte,.a large 
fig with ‘a satiny green skin and deep 
red interior, is fine and stood average 
winters at Raleigh, but is apt to suf- 
fer in unusually ‘hard winters. Years 
ago I grew figs with perfect success 
in northern Maryland near the Penn- 
sylvania line, where we had ‘below 
zero ‘every winter. There I grew 
them ‘as bushes branched from the 
ground. In the fall when frost had 
cut the Teaves I formed the ‘branches 
into four parts and bent them to ‘the 
ground in four directions and ‘pegged 
them fast. The earth was then bank- 
ed over them, ‘making a mound ‘ike a 
four-pointed star, higher in the cen- 
tre and sharply mounded over ‘the 
limbs. In this -way I carried fhem 
through the winter and saved the 
arly crop, which is set in the fall. 
This plan would suit the mountain 
section, while. in other ‘parts where 
there is heavy frost in winter ‘green 
‘pine ‘boughs set around the ‘bushes 
vand tied over them will keep them in 
‘good shape. Here near the sea in 


{southeast Maryland figs winter -un- 


protected except ‘in an unusually cold 
winter, while in the interior in the 
same latitude they would be killed 
every winter. And in the South the 
trees: always thrive better near the 
salt ‘water. 


Gooseberries and Currants.—These 
too are fruits that do not succeed in 
the warmer sections, but in the cool- 
er mountain regions they are desira- 
ble. The plants will grow anywhere, 
‘but -are usually very unproductive in 
the warmer parts of the South: 

Grapes.—All the varieties of grapes 
grown North will do well in the 
South, and all of them will thrive 
best if grown on arbors just as we 
grow the scuppernong, provided they 
are properly pruned annually. I have 
grapes on.a vertical trellis and also 
on an arbor and I get far more and 
better grapes on the arbor. 





Our tand ‘has been planted ‘to cotten 
for the last—well, as long as I ‘have 
been ‘here, about 58 years. All the 
change from the old plan ‘is deeper 
plowing and ‘heavier fertilizing, which 
means more ‘debts and ‘still ‘buy ‘corn. 
I ‘have tried hauling litter, But that 
willenot do alone. We surety will have 
to do some other way, and I am go- 
ing ‘to try some of ‘the fall crops— 
clover, rye, vetch or small .grain.—F, 
T. Sessoms, Roseboro, N. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘THE JOYS OF A GOOD ORCHARD 


Pruning, Spraying and Careful Culti- 
‘vation Are ‘the ‘Surest Means of 
Realizing These 


S& years ago I began the study. of 
W fruit growing, with the intention 
of raising here at*home some of every 
kind of fruit that our soil and climate 
wotld ‘produce, and as many varieties 
of each ‘kind as possible. At that 
time we had a pretty fair amount of 
fruit, but it was mostly ‘worm-eaten, 
knotty and ‘small. 

I ‘began with these old trees that 
had ‘seemingly passed their period of 
usefulness. All of the dead and rot- 
-ten wood was cut out. I’then pruned, 
sprayed, worked, and ‘manured them 
according to directions from the 
State Horticultural Department. At 
first it seemed a useless job, but grad- 
wally new growth put out, and by de- 
grees the old wood gave place to new, 
until now the ‘trees are practically 
“made over”, and this year are loaded 
with fruit of excellent quality. 

In addition to the old ‘trees, I have 
made a point of planting ‘more fruit 
each year, and as a result we now 
have a good collection of peaches, © 
‘apples, ‘pears, :plums, grapés, ‘figs, 
cherries, and mulberries. “‘Blackbe-- 
ries and dewhberries grow ‘wild all 
over the place, but I expect to set out 
some cultivated ones this fall. There 
hasn’t ‘been a day‘this year sifice mul- 
berries were ripe early in June that 
we haven’t had ripe fruit of some 
kind. 

The first peaches were ripe the last 
of June, and six or eight varieties 
have given us ripe peaches every day 
since then up to the present time, 
Six varieties of grapes, Moore’s Ear- 
ty, Concord, Delaware, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Scuppernong, and James, usu- 
ally fast until the James gives out, 
which will be about the first of No- 
vember. From one short stem May 
Cherry tree I put up 30 ‘quarts of 
cherry preserves. Also have saved an 
abundance of ‘other fruits in various 
ways for winter use. The Winesap 
apples will be wrapped in paper and 
packed in barrels in the:cellar. They 
will keep ‘like that until March. 

It takes time and work to have nice 
fruit, but Ido not find the work hard 
and get ‘much “pleasure out of ‘it. 

Ido most of the planting, pruning 
and spraying myself with the help of 
a little colored ‘boy to —pump the 
sprayer. I use the lime-sulphur solu- 
tion ‘and arsenate of ‘lead ‘to spray 
with. The apple trees that I sprayed 
twice this spring are’ now loaded with 
great ‘big, red, juicy apples—no-worms 
or faulty ones to-speak of, and very 
few have ‘dropped from the trees. 

I now have in my garden 70'seedling 
peach trees that I am’planning to bud 
next spring from my choicest ‘trees. 
I also root my own grapevines, by 
putting the cuttings, six inches long, 
in a moist, cool place to root, then 
Stick them along the garden fence, 
chicken-yard fence, in fact, anywhere 
I think the grape vine will grow and 
not be in the way. They merely need 
pruning in the fall and occasional 
working “nd manuring, ‘and will pay 
for the trouble many, many ‘times. 

Every country home should be sup- 
plied with an abundance of fruit, for 
the sake of health, pleasure and ‘econ- 
omy. To my mind there is nothing 
that makes life in the ‘country so 
nearly complete as fruit, plenty of 
fruit, and some to spare ‘to one’s 
less fortunate neighbor. We rarely 
ever sell any, as we always ‘divide 
with the tenants on the ‘place when 
we ‘have ary ‘to spare. 

MISS LUCTE T. WEBB. 

Warren Plains, N.C. 





Camden County Union is doing but 
little at the present but we -hope to 
do something in the near future. We 
are planning for two or three coun- 
ties to come together .and ‘hold .our 
cotton seed.—S. B. Seymour, Secre- 
tary. 





“Every employer wants 2 ‘square peg, my 
boy.” “Yes, dad.” “In other ‘words, there 
is no place for the rounder,”—Judge, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Good English ” Contest 


Sat boy or girl who completes the 
work done in a common school— 
seven years’ work—and who does the 
reading that should be done in con- 
nection with his studies, has no excuse 
for speaking incorrectly, no matter 
what the home training. The rules 
of grammar, when once understood, 
are not hard to apply, though some of 
us may have to completely revolu- 
tionize our speech, and be called 
“prissy” for our pains. Habit is a won- 
derful force in our lives, and in a few 
months it will require no conscious 
effort to express ourselves clearly and 
correctly, and the results will be well 
worthy of the effort. 

Since our lessons on “Good Eng- 
lish” have appeared we have noted a 
few incorrect. sentences that appear 
oftenest in the letters to this depart- 
mént. These sentences show either 
the use of an unnecessary word, or 
the misuse of.a simple word, showing 
clearly that the writer is using a 
word of which he does not know the 
true meaning. 

Look over the 12 sentences given 
below; on a separate piece of paper 
rewrite them, omitting the unneces- 
sary word or substituting the correct 
word. Give in a very few words your 
reason for the change in each case. 
For the neatest and best answer we 
will give a prize of $1, and for the 
three next best prizes of books, to be 
selected by the winner. 

Here are the sentences: 

“We spreaded our lunch on the 
grass in the shade.” 

“I taken the subject from a poem 
in your paper.” 

“Our club meats every two weeks.” 

“IT haven’t got no pets to write 
about.” 

“The mule carried us under a large 
limb and drug us off her back.” 

“T intend to have some chickens for 
to sell.” 

“We have some money left in the 
treasure.” 

“T learned him to drink milk.” 

“T study the seventh grade.” 

“Oh, how I enjoy eating them 
plums.” 

“Nobody can’t come in the yard 
without me knowing it.” 

“The water splash some when we 
empty our buckets, but we did not 





A MISSISSIPPI CLUB FAIR 
(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


GO to the Natchez Institute, and as 

we study Mississippi history, our 
teacher proposed having a fair. The 
object of the fair was to become fa- 
miliar with the products of our state, 
and to let the public see ‘how our 
club was carried on. Every child, al- 
most, knew of the “Grown in Mis- 
sissippi” and “Made in Mississippi” 
slogans, and we used, them for the 
fair, too. 

The eighth grade was divided into 
committees of six, each having a 
booth. I was appointed head of my 
committee. An empty room in the 
lower floor of the school was given 
to have the fair in. The windows and 
walls were festooned with strips of 
dark green and white, our club colors, 
and the eight booths stood along the 
walls and in the corners. Several of 
the committees fixed their booths with 
roses and streamers of tissue paper 
(green and white), but as I could not 
afford the paper I used ivy, ever- 
greens and a little Spanish moss and 
pine cones. I was very fortunate in 
securing a substantial, though plain 
table, and had it placed in a corner. I 
covered the top with brown wrapping 
paper, and tacked white cambric 
around to hide the legs. Over this I 
tacked ivy to fill up the space at 


2 the back, I used autumn leaves, a 


» small holly tree, plumy sedge-grass 
| and cedars. To make the effect pyra- 
midal, I placed a paper-covered box 
on top of the table, and on top of 
a brick made ina brick-kiln 


near here. I had- lots of-jellies, pick- 
les, soups, preserves, etc., and all 
kinds of products from hay to eggs, 
from planks of pine to meal from the 
grist-mill. I even had chinaberry 
beads I had made. My»table was full, 
the window near it and all around on 
the floor. 


My grandfather lives inthecountry 
and he brought me in quantities of 
farm products, but the members of 
my committee were,very enthusiastic 
and eager for our booth to win the 
prize, and sure enough it did. 

I had the advantage, perhaps, of 
others, because my grandfather had 
collected pieces of every conceivable 
kind of wood on our place Altogeth- 
er, I had over 48 varieties, all labeled. 

Just before the fair closed, I made 
a list of everything I had on, or 
around the booth, and sealed it up, 
giving it to the teacher. She said it 
probably, in a measure, helped me 
win the prize, as the judges had only 
to look at the list to see all I had. 
None of the others did ‘this. 

The first prize, which I received, 
was a silver “Friendship Circle”, and 
of course every other committee lead- 
er got a prize. One for the best fan- 
cy work, one for most artistic booth, 
etc. I also got a blue ribbon for the 
largest, most perfect ear of corn. 

After the close of the fair, we sent 
all of the eatables to the hospital. 

Every one of us enjoyed it and 
learned a ‘lot of things I’m sure we 
never knew before. 

The parents enjoyed it, as did the 
public, and altogether I believe we 
went to our studies with renewed vi- 
gor because of the fun and knowledge 
obtained from our “Mississippi Club 
Fair.” 

CAROLYN BYRON CLARKE, 
Natchez, Miss., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 4. 





A Poor Method of Corn Breeding 


OME corn growers attempt to im- 

prove their corn by crossing it 
with one or more very different va- 
rieties. The object of such crossing 
is to combine the good qualities into 
one variety. It is not an unusual prac- 
tice to cross a large-eared variety 
witha prolific variety or a deep-grain- 
ed variety with a shallow-grzined 
corn. Such practices should be avec" 1- 
ed. It not only produces a badly mix- 
ed variety, but usually fails to pro- 
duce the desired results. Our varie- 
ties are alrcady too badly mixed for 
the production of the best yields 
and quality of corn. If a variety has 
undesitable qualities. which cannot 
be corrected by straight selection, 
discard it and secure an established 
variety which has the desired quali- 
ties. The results will be much surer 
and more quickly gotten if one secures 
an established variety which comes 
nearest to having the desired quali- 
ties and improves it further by select- 
ing the best plants. Straight selec- 
tion is the best practice for improv- 
ing the yield and quality of the corn 
crop.— North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 





THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY 


HAVE smelled the breath of the stubble, 

the fragrant reek of the stack; 

I have trampled the crumbling furrow in the 
hissing plowshare’s track; 

I have calloused my hands with labor that 
left on my soul no stain, 

For I was born to freedom—and I want to 
go back again. 


I know the call of the morning, the forest- 
voice of the night; 

I know the hilltop pathways where the moon 
rides, high and white; 

I know the toil and the vision, and both are 
wholesome and sweet; 

The spell of the fields is on me, and home- 
ward I turn my feet. 

It is better to take your chances with the 
kindly soil and sun 

Than to win in a gambling*hazard on work 
your brother has done; 

This I have learned from wandering—and 
now I will wander no more; 

They call me, the toil and the vision, and 
Freedom waits at the door. 





Schoolmistress—Well, Freddie, dear, what 
did you learn yesterday? New Boy (after 
deep thought)—You ought to know—you 
teached me,—Punch, 


Home Orchards For the Central and 
Northern Portions Of the 
Cotton Belt 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


sery, remove from the express office 
at once, and either transplant to the | 
field immediately or heel in. To heel | 
in, remove the trees from the bundle | 
and work the earth carefully and | 
firmly among the roots to prevent 
drying out. Often it will be de- 
sirable to water them, especially if 
the soil issdry.- By all means trans- 
plant to the orchard before the buds 
unfold. Budding trees have very lit- | 
tle chance to survive, 

Every year thousands of trees per- | 
ish, due to improper planting and | 
handling. To plant a tree is simple. 
Dig holes deep and wide, large | 
enough to prevent crowding of the 
roots. Remove all broken and bruis- 
ed roots, exercising care not to ex- 
pose them to the air or sun. Keep the 
trees covered with a wet blanket or 
in a barrel containing thin mud from 
the time they are removed from the 
trench until ready to be transferred 
to their permanent place in the or- 
chard. 


Plant trees several inches deeper 
than they stood in the nursery row. 
With a planting board, locate trees 
exactly where the stakes are placed, 
Hold tree erect, and sift fine surface 
soil among the roots. To establish’ 
contact between soil and roots, lift 
tree once or twice, giving it a slight 
churning motion. If the soil is dry, 
pour in several buckets of water be- 
fore the filling in is complete. After 
each spadeful of soil, tramp it firmly 
around the tree. This will bring the 
soil particles in direct contact with 
the roots to hasten their growth. 
Mulch the surface with loose soil to 
prevent evaporation. 


Pruning Young Trees 





RUNE the tree immediately after | 


being set. If one-year whips are 
put-out, this pruning will be nothing 
more than heading back to the desir- 
ed height. 
re-establish an equilibrium between 
the root system and the top of the 
tree, also to. determine its future 
framework. 

Low-headed trees are to be desir- 
ed. The only 
ed tree offers is that cultivation is 
made easier. With low-headed trees, 
there is less danger from sun-scald, 
the damaze from winds is lessened, 
pruning and spraying operations are 
facilitated aad cheapened, and har- 
vesting the fruit is less difficult. 
Peach trees should never be headed 
higher than 18 inches, while often it 
is advisable to cut them back to 10 to 
12 inches. 
back to within 24 inches. 


Pruning is necessary to | 


advantage a high-head- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Apples should be headed | 
Locate the | 


scaffold limbs at intervals along the | 


trunk .to prevent the formation of 
bad crotches. 


W-P $94.95; 9? 352.50: 4 H-P $69.75; 
BWP $97.75; aoe aes a2 HP 
$197. je engines 22 H-P $359.80. 





E Engines 


Herosene, Distillate, 
Besides lower prices, WITTE engines use less 
a orse-power hour, by Sne-fourth to 
ini—enoeas ae saving to’ y entire cost of 
conieain a Seog ay 2 aes be 3 
ing. e: hing, * 
ing WITT engines, makes my higher Ganlity. 
Cash or T 
reltablo power, than foremat 
engine 


it? You 
costs 





CUT OVER PINE LANDS 
FOR SALE. 
000.acres of Mississippi cut:over 
— in Lamar, Forrest, Pearl 
and Harrisor ae Soantios, will be of- 
fered at public sale by the undersigned 
substituted Trustee at the Court House in 
Purvis, Lamar Mississippi, on 
Monday, November 22, 1915. 


The lands are well connected in solid 
bodies, are 


roads, and, being located near old estab- 
lished towns, are particularly attractive 
for colonization purposes, 

Soil well ted for great variety of crops. 
Dairying and stock raising a demonstrated 
success. 


H. C. HOMEYER. Substituted Trust 
226 Carondplet St., NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


About 
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Williams'er Mill 


Fastest, cleanest | grinding, most 
millmade. New screening devices; pose vm 
buhrsfrom hard substances and we all 
Girt s from no before ere Grinding. Extra 


it. N filing ros andgrain 
spou ew oO we 
thoro-grinding pebble J 
stone cri Beware 


Of other milis sinting 
name or appearance. 
ditference isi In- 
sist on the improved 
Williams,made in 
Ronda, N. C. 


Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO,, 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 





F oo 4 Made of KITSELMAN 

woe | Hearth pot tee eb ny ett 

Wms ized—a rust resisting 

me Dire: \S) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, e baaen ak 


25 CENTS AR ROD 


Our big free Catalog 
gains shows 100 styles ~ Kat heights eat 
: one ee and Lawn Fence at money 
ving prices. It tells how we make 
wire, why it it’s ~¢ why it lasts longer and why 
Kitsetman Fence is the most economical i eel to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are somncene to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ M 











International Wheat Show, 
sas, October 4-14, 

National Nut Growers’ 
bany, Ga., October 2-29, 

North Carolina State 
ham, N. C 


Wichita, 


Association, Al- 
Farmers’ 
+» November 16-18, 
Virginia State Fair, October 
Warwick, Richmond, Va, 
North Carolina State Fair, October 
Jos. E. Pogue, Raleigh, N. C, 
Georgia State Fair, 
Harry C. Roberts, 
Alabama State 
Fowlkes, 


11-16, 


18-23, 
5, Macon, Ga. 
Fair, October 7-16, 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Mississippi-Alabama Fair, 
A. H. George, Meridian, Miss. 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss., 
tober 25-30, Mabel L, Stire, Jackson, Miss. 
Louisiana State Fair, November 3-8, Louis 
Brueggerhoff, Shreveport, La. 
Texas State Fair, October 
South Carolina, Columbia, 
Stratton, Dallas, Texas, 


October 18-23, 


16-31, W. H. 
October 25-29. 





IN SAFE HANDS 


“I hear there is a movement on foot to 
weed out all unscrupulous lawyers from the 
Plunkville bar.’’ 

“We investigated and found there are no 
unscrupulous lawyers at the Plunkville bar.’ 

“Who investigated?” 

“Us lawyers,’’—Exchange, 


Oc- 


Kan- | 


Union, Dur- 


A. | 


October 26-November 


Sam W. | 





attended to. 


i 





too! 


THE prow FENCE & WIRE CO, 
Dept. 57 © Cleveland, Ohie 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

One letter, one money order—and it's all 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Sleeve Valve Motor 


$1095 


Model ‘ f.0.b. Toledo 





—talking of a ag 


No.matter what your.present preference might .be—drive a 
Willys-Knight just once, and-you will frankly acknowledge: a totally 
different riding sensation—a real treat. 


- The Willys-Knight Motor has sliding aleeve:vatves which 
operate with the precision and quietness of locomotive pistons. 


Unlike the ordinary motor there are no noisy poppet valves. 


Thus the absence of valve springs and the complete abolish- 
ment of valve grinding are important advantages in the Knight- 
type motor. 


Although in the average motor carbon is harmful, to the 
Knight motor carbon is beneficial. 


Strange as it may seem, these disadvantages of the poppet 
valve motor are the very advantages of the Knight motor. 


Instead of wearing out with use this motor wears in—be- 
coming more powerful; more efficient; much smoother. 


Size for size, due to its construction, the Knight is the most 
powerful motor made. 


Those unfamiliar with the principle of this, the world’s most 
efficient power plant, are invited to call at any of our local dealers. 


One inspection—one demonstration will convince you. 
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: 
Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 351 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of the famous Overland Automobiles 
**Made in U. S. A.”’ 





























